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FREYA THE FEARLESS. 


THH BLACK BUCANEER OF BARBADOES. 


During the year 1810 and 1811, I possessed a tolerable 
good berth on hoard the .“Fire-Fly,” a new schooner, 
mounting twelve guns, eight niaes and four six-pounders. 
She was a remarkably fine vessel, sharp in the bows, a 
splendid sailer, and of the most exquisite mould that I 
think I have ever seen. Her run from stem to stern was 
in such perfect good taste, and there was such a propor- 
portionate, yet almost imperceptible rise in her quarter- 
deck and forecastle, which, added to the elegant and sym- 
metrical form of her hu'l, the delicate tapering of her 
upper spars, the tautness and exactitude of her standing 
and running rigging and the neatness of her general trim, 
excited an astonishing «legree of pleasure and admiration 
in the eves of every real sailor that looked upon her. Our 
station during these t-vo years was the West Indies. 

We sailed from Kingston on the 17th of October, 1810, 
and stood away to the south-eastward with a bright azure 
sky and smooth sea. Our cruise was to be one of six 
months, between eight and thirty-four degrees of N. lati- 
tude, and forty and seventy of W. longitude, and we were 
amply provided with every thing that might be necessary. 
Our creft bad been newly coppered, and, with fresh paint 
and bunting fying, we made a most gallant appearance in 
going out of the harbor. 

About this titne a pirate, unusually fortunate and auda- 
ious, had chos:2n to make the West Indian seas the scene 
of his depredations. 
all nations, arid from all parts of the world, fell into his 
hands. The crews were generally treated in the most 
barbarous muinner; often their lives were sacrificed, or 
they were subjected to the most cruel tortures. 

This rascal was known throughout the islands by the 
name of the ‘Black Bucaneer of Barbadoes;”’ that fanci- 
fui piece of alliteration having been assigned to him, first 
because he was born in that island, and next, because his 
distinguishing colors were sable. His mode of proceed- 
ing was this: under the flag of some friendly nation, he 
used to decoy every vessel that he thought he could mas- 


ter into his power, then, when they were alongside of discovered. 


him, down went his assumed ensign, and up went his own 
black bunting. The conflict was seldom of long duration: 
of boarding he was very fond, and at it very expert. A 
thousand varying statements were made of his vessel and 
force. By some, the former was described as a large 
schooner, carrying eighteen guns; by others, as a power- 
ful brig of twenty; and again, as a small frigate of four 
and-twenty. His crew was computed at between two 
and three hundred, and some even went so far as to make 
it amount to a much largernumber. However, all agreed 
in maintaining that he was a most bloody and truculent 
fellow, and that his vessel was one of the fastest sailers 
known. Many insisted that no man would be suffered to 
infest the ocean with such daring impunity, and to defy 
the power of the law with such barefaced effrontery, un- 
less protected by some evil spell. Some even rumored 
that heahad disposed of his soul to the Evil One, in con- 
sideration of his protection, or hinted that he was the 
very devil himself, in proper person. His self-assumed 
title of ‘Freya the Fearless,” added to the general terror; 
and the fact,strongly asserted too, by the way, that one day 
he was seen :wenty leagues to the eastward of the Ber- 
mudas, in a heavy squall, with his main-topmast down, 


and in a most perilous condition, and the same evening 


running between Gaudaloupe and Dominica, carroborated 


the reports of that mystical character which had so readi- 


ly been assigned to him. 


I was told, when in Jamaica, by a person who knew 
him well, that he was a Spanish Creole, of gigantic stat- 
ure and fierce aspect, that his crew was composed of refu- 
gees and vile characters, of all nations; men whose crimes 
of violent dispositions had exiled them from their several 
countries, to the amount of one hundred and ninety or 
two hundred, and that knowing, were they caught, gib- 
bets and ropes would be their only greeting on reaching 
the shore, they were fierce and desperate to the last de- 


gree. 


A great many heavily laden ships of 


The accounts of the pirate’s force, as I observed||taking the trumpet from his mouth, after he had desired 
before, were so vague and contradictory, that no reliance||them to send a boat on board us. 
could be placed on them. We went off, notwithstarding,|[on it—But for all that, I’m thinking you’re little better 
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with no small exy,ectation of coming up with, taking, and 
bringing him int o port. 

After two da‘;s’ sail, with a smart breeze at N. N. W. 
before which we made good way, the wind chopped round 
to the east, ar.d after much fluctuation settled in the N. E. 
by E. Towards the evening of the 20th a dense bank of 
rainy, blue clouds rose majestically to the windward, pic- 
turing that «juarter of the ocean of an inky hue, and mark- 
ing out the horizon with its white spray with great dis- 
tinctness. The breeze began to flag and grow capricious, 
and seerned inclined to blow up in a gale, so our top-gal- 
lant clew-lines were manned, and the ropal yards sent 
down on deck. 

The night was dark as pitch. The wind had gone 
dowr., and left us with heaps of heavy vapor right over 
our head. The moon was struggling hard among groups 
of ragged clouds and cold gray mists, but every now and 
then along and solitary pale beam would burst out, and 
lig’ht up a strip of sea in the distance, showing us the 
tumbling waves, gleaming and flashing like liquid silver, 
and then it would fade gradually away, and appear quite 
unexpectedly in another place. The dull glimmering of 
the sky, and the heavy, monotonous sound of the sea, 
dashing up against the bows anc cut-water, had a lulling 
effect upon the senses of all on deck. 

About 10 o’clock, the look-out on our starboard bow 
thought he saw something like a speck in the south-west- 
ward, and communicated his discovery to Peter Luff, the 
officer of the watch. While he was speaking, a man sta- 
tioned in the fore-top sung out, ‘Sail, ho!” 

‘*Where away!” 

‘*Right on our lee bowsir,” returned the man, 

‘*What kind of a craft is she?” 

“TI can’t distinguish sir. While you were speaking, a 
a heap of mist drove smack before her.” 

Of course we were all bustle immediately. Just as I 
jumped hastily on deck, a misty moon-beam glanced out 
from a silvery break, in one of the clouds to leeward, about 
two cables’ length ahead of the ‘Fire-Fly,” and glided 
along the heaving expanse of water right in the stranger’s 
direction. We looked out with impatience as it sailed 
along, till at last it settled upon him, and lighting upon 
the sea in its immediate neighborhood, a white sail was 
distinctly to be seen in the quarter where it had been first 


The officers began to collect in a close group on the 
quarter deck, scanning the object of our curiosity, some 
with glasses, and the remainder with their unsided eyes. 

“Tack,” said our skipper,in an under tone, and we 
tacked accordingly; and as we brought the ship’s head up 
to meet the wind, the water rushing up to, and flashing 
beneath our bows, flung at intervals, with a sudden splash 
upwards, a shower of fairy moonlit gems. The stranger 
was not long before he caught a glimpse of us, and tacked 
likewise, standing partly in our direction, for his course, 
when first seen, was S. W. inclining S. As he came 
bowling along, we could discern, by a little help from the 
partial moonlight, and a great deal from our glasses, that 
the vessel was a large brig, under courses, jib and top sails, 
the latter single reefed, 

“Starboard!” said our captain, as soon as he was en- 
abled to make out these particulars. 

‘‘Starboard, ’tis sir,” returned our man at the wheel. 

‘Now keep her steady for a little while. Boat-swains- 
mate, pipe to quarters.” 

‘“* Ay, ay, sir!” 

We soon came within hailing distance. The brig had 
got across our bows, and he was now pulling away at his 
'lee braces, and shortening sail. I was trying through the 
‘night glass to make out her bunting. I counted nine 
|ports in her broadside, and after a great deal of difficulty 
perceived the scarlet stripes and white stars of the United 
States. Meanwhile he had backed his main-top-sail, and 
we hailed her. 

‘‘Ho! the brig, ahoy—a!”’ 

‘*Hillo!” came faintly through the gloom. 

‘«What vessel is that!” 

“The American gun-brig ‘Snarler’ from Boston.” 

“Very well! Where are you bound to?” 

“Rio Janeiro!” 

‘‘All very good,” said our skipper, in an under tone, 





“You put a face 











than you should be. What do you think, my lad, (to me,) 
of the account that he gives me of himself!” 

“I’m much of your opinion,” said I; “those are not the 
colors the fellow intends to fight under, depend upon it!” 

“Ten toone you’re right. You at the helm there, luff! 
luff up! luff sir! Mr. Brace, (our lieutenant) cdst loose the 
guns, 

We waited a long time, but nothing seemed to stir on 
board the brig. We hailed her a second time, but got no 
answer; all was as stillasthe grave.” ‘This is our man, 
depend on it,” said Captain Taffril; “‘prepare yourselves, 
for we shall have a tough bout of it. Take my word for 
it, she’s not so quiet for nothing. There’sa squall brew- 
ing or I’ma Dutchman; and at all events, it is better that 
we should be prepared for the worst.” - 

The brig came slowly and majestically onwards, as if 
it had contained not a single living soul. All was quiet as 
death; she looked like a huge grim giant, marching sul- 
lenly over the soas to battle; not a voice or an order to be 
heard, not even the creaking of a block; even the billows 
seemed to give up, for a time, their natuae, and in place of 
their wild dash, only gave forth something like a low sul- 
len growl, as they washed heavily up against her bows 
and sides. Up she came, nearer and nearer, until the 
lazy folds of the onsign at her gaff could be seen to 
slowly expand their gorgeous assembly of stars and stripes, 
with a fierce and dignified undulating movement. 

“The rogue thinks to wear across our bows, I suppose,” 
said Taffrii, but he shall find himself deucedly mistaken. 
Starboard your helm—starboard! Mr. Brace, attend for- 
—_ and you, larboard guns, keep yourselves brisk and 
ready.” 

Before we had shortened sail the brig opened her fire, 
and sent her larboard broadside, rattling and cutting 
along, right for our head and bows. Crash came the shot, 
and I could hear the grinding of the splinters, as they 
were shaved up from their decks, and off from the bul- 
warks, with a fearful distinctness. Groans, smoke, fire, 
stamping, and uproar followed, and in the middle of the 
bustle, 1 jumped to our men at the guns, and strove hard 
by a vigorous exertion of voice and action, to excite them 
to pay the rascals well, in return for what they had given 
us. 

We had both bore up with the wind nearly on our quar- 
ter; we now ported the helm, and rounded to, pouring in 
our larboard broadside upon his quarter. I could see that - 
we had done a good deal of mischief, as noise and exe- 
crations rose from all parts of her decks. Smotheri 
clouds of smoke began to ascend into the murkey air an 
curl about our rigging, while the flashing light of the ar- 
tillery, momentarily illuminating both ships with a fierce 
red light, pictured the open port holes, and the bristling : 
guns with a beautiful exactitude; making out the masts, 
and yards, and every simple cord, as vividly as if a body 
of phosphoric air had traced them out in fire, and shadow- 
ing the upraised ports, channels, and cabin windows. 
Down came the ensign of, America to the deck in a trice, 
and a large sable flag was hoisted up in its stead. Up it 
rose to the extremity of the gaff, and like a funeral pall 
expanded lazily on the breeze. The pirate vesse] had 
brought to the wind again; we ranged up under her Jee, 
all our guns primed, loaded, and pointed, and the men 
eager, as so many hungry wolves, to let fly at their antago- 
nist. 

‘*Now, steady my boys,” said our captain, “this is no 
ordinary rascal that we are dealing with. Mr. Brace, 
call away the boarders, send them up on the forecastle, 
and bid thein creep low down behind the storboard bul- 
wark. That is right, my fine fellows, take your weapons, 
and be off with ye forward. No noise now! no rushing! 
keep yourselves cool and steady. When the word is 
given, start up altogether,, and then board them in the 
smoke. Mind, through the larboard fore-chains. Helm a- 
port! port, my man! ‘That’s it! steady! you at the star- 
board side there, look to your guns!—Attention!—Fire! 
Pepper the d———~d thieves well! Old England and 
the British navy forever! Hurrah, lads! hurrah!” ; 

Our broadside was poured in upon the brig with hearty — 
cheers, and was almost instantly answered. The shot 
came thumping through our weather side, and went 
crushing along the decks. Showers of musket balls flew ” 
whistlingjabout me, and the bullets from the heavy guns _ 





jumped bouncing away, in all directions, now striking _ 
the gun carriages, bulwarks, and bits, end covering us 
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with shoals of white splinters, and then mowing down, 
with fearful rapidity, the poor fellows who were firing 
away with unabated ardor. (cod Good! I feel sick at the 
mere recollection. . . 
While I was intently engaged in seeing what was going 
on on deck, I heard something split with a sudden sharp 
as if a piece of wood had been snapped short in 
two. I looked instinctively aloft, and had the mortifica- 
tion of seeing our fore-top-mast shot right through, and 
come whirling down with the velocity of lightning; the 
shrouds and stays cracked and parted like lighted tow, 


noise, 













high in the smothering air, like the angel of death rojoic- 
ing over his sinking victims. 

Her last hour ravidly approached. Our shot had sent! 
in some of their planks, and the hissing waters were gain- 
ing hard upon her. Down!—down!—down she went,| 
stern foremost, the scarlet waves, gurgling and tumbling) 
about her, and the cries of her ill-fated crew ringing! 
through the midnight air. The flames gave a loud hiss, 
as they touched the water, and were suddenly extinguish- 
ed, her masts still kept burning, flaring and flazzing, like 
a couple of blazing sticks, but sunk gradually, lower and 
lower. At last she gave a sickening lurch, the flashing} 








and our men on the forecastle were seen capering about to 
escape the falling of the wreck, and the lashing of the | 
flying cordage. All was smoke, fire, and contusion.— || 
Drifts of hot sulphurous vapor gathered in thick wreat 
and made my eyes smart and ache, in a most painful way-| 
The pirate, during all this time, looked like nothing but a} 
huge gray, undefinable mass, all of her rigging and spars 
waving and darkening, as the grey drifts of dense smoke 
faded and shifted about, and her gloomy hull, like some un- 
wieldy monster of the deep, at short intervals vomiting | 
forth sheets of red flame, which gleamed with such a lurid | 
light, as a lamp might be supposed to throw forth, if placed | 
in the midst of a cloud of fog. Just at this unfortunate 
moment, our steersmen, who, 1 suppose, was as much 
blinded and confounded as I waa, happened to let go the 
helm, and in consequence of having good way, we broach- 
ed to and came alongside the pirate. During the confu- 
sion that reigned on beard us from the wreck of the fore- 
top-mast, the rogue poured in about fifty men upon our 
forecastle,and they began cutting and hacking about at 
our rigging, like eo many devils. In the light emitted by 
our artillery, they looked like a company of fiends, let 
loose red-hot from hell, for miechief. We turned upon 
them directly. and the hoarse cry, ‘*We’re boarded on the 
bow,” coon “brought all our boarders on the forecastle. 
It was a desperate combat; I even shudder now when 1} 
think of it, although it is nearly three-and-twenty years 
aco that these events occurred. Steel clinking and 
glancing in all directions, like so many lightning flashes, | 
blood streaming, pistols and muskets popping, and bayo- 
nets and boarding pikes clashing with an unremitting ra- 
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water boiled and curled about like a whirlpool. and a deep|! 
expiring groan, emitted from the very bosom of the ocean, 
told that chief, crew, and vessel lad gone to eternity.— 
London Metropolitan, May. 
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THE LOVES OF THE LEARNED. 


BY A MODERN PYTHAGOREAN,. 





Darwin has sung in mellifluous language the Loves of,| 
the Plants, and Tom Moore, in language no less melliflous 
jhas done the same for Angels. My theme is of a nobler, || 
\as well as more difficult description; for I here engage to| 
celebrate the Loves of the Most Learned Doctor Dedimus)| 
Dunderhead, Professor of Moral Philosophy to the Univer-| 
sity of Gottingen. The Doctor was a profound Meta-| 
physician;—so profound indeed, that his lectures were! 
jotten unintelligible, even to himself. This, however, so || 
\far from diminishing, enhanced their value: it proved that'} 
|they were full of deep thought; and while he doled them) 
jout, in solemn strain, his audience looked up to him with’ 
an admiration approaching to awe; and he was unani- 
mously deemed the most recondite philosopher not only in 
Gottingen, but in ali Germany,—Kant himself not ex- 
cepted. 

The Doctor was a short, stout, big-wigged, carbuncle 
nosed gentleman of some sixty years, and a bachelor 
boot. He was, moreover, Provost to the University; and 
in virtue of his office, wore upon his head, a low crowned, | 
three-cornered hat, and upon his person a super black vel- | 
ivet coat, while he carried in his right hand a long silver} 











pidity—groans, shrieks, and horrid imprecations, were 
mingled on every side. 

At last we contrived to get them overboard, after killing 
and wounding about one half, and losin; 
on our own side. was 
he received a deep sabre cut over his rig 
a horrid gash along his check. It was fortunate that the 
vessels separated. 


> 


The litter and wreck about our forward guns were par- 
tially cleared away, and we set to work with them with 
renewed energy and perseverance. As yet, the brig was 
untouched inevery particular, asif she had been protected 
by some mighty spell of saving power. She filled her top- 
sail, and began leisurely to fetch away, in order to put her- 
self across our bows. I thought the game was up, and 
that the proud old British union would be shortly obliged 
to sweep the deck, as the carnage of our men Was exces- 
sive: four, out of our six guns on the larboard side, were 
rendered quite useless, on account of the falling of the 
masts,and we had no means of extricating ourselves from 
our disagreeable position. Luckily, however, a good shot 
flew smack through his forem-st, a little below the fishes. 
A shout burst out from our lips as the tall pine, like a 
lankey giant, came tuinbling down, and went flashing over 
into the sea, splashing up the water in silver jets, and 
feathering it into a cascade. 


We worked away meantime with ali our might. The 
shot, I could see, were telling fearfully, and drilling great 
holes in his sides. 
smoke began to rise ominously from his main hatchway. 
it grew denser and denser. By-and-by we had the pleas- 
ure of eceing long streaks of yellow flame leap up, and 
hearing the splash, splash, splash of buckets of water.— 
We worked hard still, and peppered her without inter- 
mission. Confusion and dismay seemed to prevail on 
board, gruff voices were issuing rapid orders, and the 
crew were plainly to be seen flying about from deck to 
deck, as if they were bewitched. A long pillar of scarlet 
tire now flew brilliantly upwards, it spread joyously to the 
right and left, and wavered and flickered about, licking 
like a fiery serpent, and crawling up the rigging and sails, 
which were soon ina blaze. The roaring and humming 
of the fire in her hold began to redouble, and red stripes 
to look out at the ports. The guns one after the other be- 
came heated, and went banging off, and clouds of lurid 
smoke, pile above pile, rose majestically, far up into the il- 


iuminated firmament. The sea, the skies, the tumbling 


billows, the clouded moon, our shattered vessel, and its 
tattered rigging, our bloody decks, and even our very 
faces, were wrapped in one uniform and brilliant scarlet 
Jight. The brig meanwhile glowed like a red hot coal in 
a fiery furnace. Her bristling guns, her chains, her rais- 
ed ports, her stays, her wales, her anchors, and all her 
furniture, were etched out so vividly, that to an_excited 
jmagination they seemed as if all had been bathed deeply 





His fire slacked a little,a cloud of 


j|headed cane, with which he strutted up and down with, 
jan air of prodigious dignity. No wonder the students re-| 
{garded him with reverence;—no wonder they doffed their 


a great many men {|C@Ps at his approach:—no wonder they listened, awe-|| 
. s eal, <a ~ |istruck, to his predictions;—no wonder they looked upon 
Poor Peter Luff was among the hur | struck, to his predictions; y! i 
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|him as the greatest man in Gottingen, ergo in Germany, 
jergo in Europe. Nor was this excellent opinion of the 
Doctor confined to the students: he entertained it himself 
in all its foree, and verily conceived that he was one of, 
the metaphysical pillars of modern times, and worthy to! 
stand side by side with Locke, Kant, Bacon, Leibnitze, or| 
Helvetius—if not rank above them. | 

Now the Doctor, for above half a century—that is, since | 
he was ten years of age, had been so occupied in study, 
that he had no time to think of any thing else. During 
that period, he had pored over all sciences, human and} 
divines The works of Newton, Euler, and Lagrange, | 
were familiar to him as household words. He was vers- 
ed in theology, ethics, pneumatics, hydrostatics, logie,| 
philology, criticism, astronomy, geography and natural) 
history. Hemer, Thucydides, Strabo, Herodotus, Virgil, | 
and some score besides of the classics, he had got by; 
heart—-not to talk of Plato, Aristotle, & &c. &e. Ina! 
word, he was the most erudite man in Gottingen, the 
metaphysical pillar of Germany, and the wonder of' the} 
whole college,—equal, aye, superior to Locke, Kant, Ba-| 
con, Leibnitze, Helvetius, &c. &c. 

Now the reader will naturally ask, what could tempt! 

such a learned man to fall in love. It might be thought,| 
| that his love of learning would have prevented him from 
lloving any thing else; and that the ancient sages would| 
|| have served him in the place of wife, and sons, and daugh-| 
||ters. But the Doctor’s heart was wonderfully capacious. |! 
|| It not only animated to its affections all the philosophers 
| of antiquity, but left room for the image of the fair Ange-| 
l}lica Waistadt to intrude itself. 
|| Angelica was a pretty—avery pretty girl. In stature,| 
'|she was middle sized, and had the most graceful figure in 
|jthe world. Her hand was particularly small and elegant, 
| and so were her feet and ancles. Her hair was auburn, 
|her complexion fair, her eyes hazel, and her teeth as white| 
as polished ivory. She was nineteen, and full of espie- 
gleric ° 

Angelica had just fifteen hundred lovers; that is to say 
she had all the students in Gottingen. Thev followed her, 
sung about her, fought duels on her account, and teazed 
her to death with love letters. Angelica was a good girl; 
she could not love them all, but she pitied them sincerely; 
and in testimony of her regard, curled her hair at night 
with their billetsdour. 

The Doctor saw Angelica by chance, in the college gar- 
den. They were both engaged in deep thought;—he in 
considering a mathematical problem propounded to him 
by Dr. Muler, the Local Professor; she in meditating 
what response she should make to her cousin, Frank Ber- 
nard, who had popped the word to her the night before, 
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in & flood of ruddy light, while her sable ensign fluttered 
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|jaud expected a categorical reply on that evening. The 
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situations of both were, therefore, rather interesting;— 
the Doctor being employed upon mathematics; the lady 
upon love. They were extremely grave upon the occa- 
sion; and had passed each other several times without re- 
cognition, so very profound and absorbing were the sub- 


jects of their mutual thoughts. At last, on looking up by 


chance, the Doctor saw Angelica— 


«“ [t was the most unlucky look 
That ever a living mortal took.” 

The problem which was on the point of being solved, 
reeled to its base. He looked a second time at Angelica, 
—it tumbled to the ground. A third time;—it broke to 
pieces, and vanished into *‘airy nothing.” The mighty 
pile of thought, wich he had reared up with so much care, 
jand upon which he was preparing to lay the last stone, 
|melted away: nor could the materials of which it was 
| constructed be re-assembled by any effort of the under- 
standing. The problem remained unsolved, and the Pro. 
| vost of Gottingen College was foiled, and lost his heart 
besides. Newton, Euclid, Leibnitze, Euler, and Laplace, 
were put to the rout by a pretty girl of nineteen. 

The Doctor went home,—not to resume the solution of 
his problem, but to Philosophise upon the Platonic doc- 
trine of Love. He turned it over in all its various bear- 
ings; tried it by analysis and synthesis, and came to the 
conclusion that it was a very rational affair, no ways in- 
consistent with ethical science, mathematically correct, 
and logically incontrovertible. Putting on his spectacles, 
laying his three-cornered hat aside, and throwing off his 
coat, he seated himself in his study, and read Anacreon 
through, from beginning to end. 

Let us now return to Angelica. 
|, mischief she had committed, in spoiling the solution of a 
| problem which set the college in a blaze, not to talk of the 
|| damage she had done to the Doctor’s heart, she also went 
|; home, put aside her bonnet and shawl, threw herself upon 
the sofa, and exclaimed ‘“theigho 


Unconscious of the 
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!” Frank Bernard made 
arance,a fine handsome youth of twenty-four, 
down beside her. He came to demand the afore- 
said catagorica] answer from his fair cousin;—and after 
many evasions and so forth she responded catagorically 
in the affirmative. 

Now for the Doctor. No sooner had he finished Anacre- 
on, than, resuming his hat and coat, and laying hold of 
jhis long, silver-headed cane, he sallied forth in academic 
pomp to the house of Angelica’s parents. He was re- 
ceived with all the honor due to his learning and situation; 
jand, after the usual compliments of the day had been 
|gone over, he laid his proposition before them. They 
|heard it with astonishment; and endeavored by sundry 
| arguments. to overturn its different points. ‘The Doctor 
was too old for their daughter,” “their daughter was too 
young for the Doctor;” ‘her affections were already en- 
gaged,” &c. &c. &c. To their various objections, he op- 
posed all the keenness of his philosophical acumen. He 
reasoned with them Socratically, Platonically, and Syllo- 
gistically; and overpowered them with arguments drawn 
from the Stagyrite, and fifty other sages equally wise and 
learned. The least potent of his reasons, was a promise 
to settle fifty thousand guilders upon Angelica. What 
could plain unphilosophical folks like them do against 
such a logician! They gave way—first the gentleman, 
and then the lady, and agreed to recommend him, with all 
their influence, to their daughter; so he went away, think- 
ing he head achieved a greater victory than Alexander 


> 2 


oa 


| the Great, when he took the famous city of Tyre. 


Angelica was sent for, and the affair broached to her 
sans ceremonic. At first she smiled, thinking it a jest: 
then she looked serious, when she learned that the Doctor 
had actually made proposals; and, lastly,fell into hysterics, 
on hearing that her parents supported his pretentions. She 
sobbed, wept, raved, and tore her hair in the prettiest 
style imaginable, for twenty minutes;—then wiped her 
eyes, looked melancholy, and—took the first opportunity 
of seeing Frank Bernard. ” 

They met—Frank and Angelica, and, after a hearty 
laugh, it was agreed between them that she should see 


lithe Doctor, hear what he had to say, and, if possible to 


put an extinguisher upon his passion. She, accordingly, 
gave her parents to know, without, however informing 
them of her ultimate design upon the Doctor, that she 
complied with their wish that she should permit him to 
see her. Papa and Mamma were delighted. They said 
she was a good girl, and that fifty thousand guilders, and 
the metaphysical pillar of modern times, were too valua- 
ble considerations to be thrown idly away. 

The Doctor called a second time, and was by her pa- 
rents conducted into her room, in which sat Angelica ra- 
diant with beauty. The door was shut upon them, and 
they sat face to face,the fairest maiden, and the most learned 
man in Germany. The latter was dressed with uncommon 
care. He had put on his wig of ceremony, and cased his 
outer man in @ new suit of black superfine, which clung 
as closely to his well developed person, as the bark of the 
treefsetil. Verily he was an Adonis, and so, doubtless, 
thought Angelica, for she looked upon him with both sur- 
prise and admiration. 

After a few preliminary hems, the Doctor broke the ice 
by—Guess! By making a few remarks on the weather,— 
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praising the young lady’s beauty and accomplishments, 

&e. &c. &c.! Nosuchthing. He commenced, slap dash, 

by a philosophical disquisition on Love. Angelica hung 

down her head, and looked sheepish. He quoted Anacre- | 
on and Ovid; Angelica blushed. He spoke of Platonic | 
love, paternal love, and holy love;—Angelica fidgetted up- | 
on her seat and played with her fan. He considered the | 
passion analytically, Angelica began to giggle. He prov-| 
ed that love was an excellent thing inits way, and worthy | 
of all acceptation;—Angelica laughed out-right. This | 
was toomuch. ‘To be laughed at by a girl of nineteen; to | 
ave his eloquence, his philosophy, his learning, ridiculed | 
by a child. Zounds! the thing was unendurable. He | 
arose indignantly from his seat, put on his three cornered 

hat, and, laying hold ef his silver headed cane, strutted 

out ef the house, and betook himself to his sanctum sanc- | 
forum, Within the college wails. 

\ngelica’s parents, who were in an adjoining chamber, 
beheld him from the window, and suspected that some- 
thing wrong had ensued; more especially as they heard 
their daughter laughing and tittering aloud. 

What could it mean! They demanded an explanation 
—vowed that she had insulted the rival of Locke, Bacon, 
Kant, Leibnitz, Helvetius, &c. &c. &c.—averred that | 
she had maltreated the most profound scholar in Germany. | 

‘*Most improper behavior,” said her father. | 

**Most abominable behavior,” said her mother. 

“Most noble behavior,’ said Frank Bernard, who a, 
moment before made his appearance. 


| 
| 





“Sle has lost the most learned man in Europe,” ex-;\to act as you wish, by telling them a thing different from 


claimed papa;— 


| 
“Pshaw,” said Frank, “I shall take her myself, and | 


make her happier than Doctor Dunderhead, with all his 
wealth.” 

What became of the Doctor! You shall here. On 
reaching home he resumed the solution of his problem, 
the soulef which, Angelica’s appearance in the garden so 
unluckily marred. and, after six hours hard study, solved 
it: to the surprise of the Logical professor, wiom it had 
ulmost worried to death, the delight of the college, and 
the glory of the mathematical world. Love he never af- 
terwards allowed to intrude into the philosophic sanctuary 
of his thoughts. 

What became of Angelica! She was married to her 
cousin Frank: and the Doctor so far forgot her ill usage, 
that he not only honored her wedding by his presence, but 
gave her a present of a valuable necklace, and set her 


greatest. 





down in his will for twenty-five thousand guilders ; which 


doubtless, she will receive when Gottingen is unhappily | 


darkened by the eclipse 
minary in death. 


et 


MISCELLANEGUS SELECTIONS. 


of its brightest philosophical lu- 








CARE OF CHILDREN. 


We occasionally find a lady, who is the kind friend of 
ali the young methers in the village. I was once ac- 
quainted with such a lady, and can speak of her friendly 
advice with great gratitude, and have reason to know that 
many others can do the same. 

I remember this lady used to say, that in the first few 
weeks of a child’s existence was generaliy laid the foun- 
dation of its constitution, and often of its character through 
life. ‘ Attend to it yourselves,” was always her advice 
to mothers; ‘‘ keep it moderately warm, and scrupulous- 
ly clean. Feed it from your own bosom, and do not over- 
load its tender stomach with heavy and unsuitable food. 
Never be tempted to procure it sleep by means of heating 
cordials or poisonous drugs. Attend to all its little wants 
and keep it thoroughly comfortable, and then it will sleep 
as much as is necessary or beneticial. Do not grudge 
good nursing for a few months; the liveliest children are 
soonest out of hand. Do not drag it about, and attempt 
to make it walk before it has strength and knowledge to 
guide itself. Let its limbs be free and easy, and it will 
be sure to walk all in good time.” I once asked her how 
early she thought a child could be made to mind, because 
I heard some women say it was of no consequence how 
the child was humored the first few months, while it knew 
no better. She replied, “ If a child can be humored it 
can be managed; and whatever silly poeple may say about 
its knowing no better, its crying when any thing :s done 
for it, or when it wants to get hold of any thing, is just 
the trial whether the child or parent shall be master.— 
You will soon find when you wash and dress your child, 
if you leave off for its crying, next day it will cry the 
louder; but if you go quietly on, the child will soon be 
quiet too. If you put the child to pain, there would be 
reason for its crying; but washing and dressing, if prop- 
erly done, do not hurt it, but are very refreshing to it.— 
What can it cry for, except it be to get its own way? 
Thie, then, is the easiest time for teaching it that it can- 
not have its own way, but must be content with some- 
thing better; and you cn hardly imagine how valuable 
this lesson, thoroughly learned in infancy, will be to the 
child in future life.” 

Another of this lady’s rules was this—‘ If children are 
to be made obedient and tractable, both parents must be 


of one mind. If one denies an indulgence and the other 
grants it; or if one corrects and the other pities and soothes, 
“Poor thing! it did not mean any harm,” tive children 
are not likely to regard either parent. It is tie father’s 
part to insist upon it that the children obey their mother 
both in his presence and in his absence, and the mother’s 
part to teach them to love and respect their father. By 
this means both may hope to-obtain their just authority, 
and to preserve order and harmony -in their family.” I 
set down some more of her sayings. ‘‘ Remember your 
children are born with depraved inclinations, which soon 
show themselves ina spirit of selfishness. This you must 1 
very early resist, not only by making your children obey 

yourselves, but by teaching them to be kind one to anoth- 
er, and to find pleasure in giving up a thing they like for 
the gratification of another. ‘his is the way to make 
them beloved by others, and happy in themselves. What- 
ever you do, set a good expample before your children.— 
Never say a word or do an action that you would not like 
them to imitate. Be not hasty or passionate in correct- 
ing them. When you find it necessary to correct, let the 
child see that it is according to the sin of the action com- 
mitted, not according to the inconvenience it may occa- 





ny fellow who has died during the last two centuries, or, 


jupon his like again” has been said in half the obituary 





sion you; and make your children sensible, by your calm, 
serious, and afiectionate manner, that you correct them || 
from a sense of duty, and a desire for their real advantage. 
‘‘Never deceive children in the smaliest matter or the 
Never promise that which you cannot perform, 
or Which you do not intend to perform. Never get them 


what it really is, or by any foolish threats of “an old 
man,” ‘¢a black man,” ‘a chimney sweeper,” ‘a 
ghost,” &c. &c. Itis foolish to make them fear what has 
no being, and wicked to make them fear or hate what has 
no existence, and would never injure them. People talk 
of ** white lies’? to children; there are no white lies; but 
some of the blackest are those which by deceiving chil- 
dren, teach them to practice lying and deceit themselves. 
‘A trick helps once but hinders after.” if you tell a 
child that bitter physic is sweet, you may get him to take 
it that once, but do you think he will ever believe you 
again! or, what is of nore consequence still, do you think 
you can ever convince him that there is no harm in tel- 
ting falsehoods when he can gain his purpose by so do- 
ing! 

‘Have no favorites, but treat your children alike, ac- 
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possible occasions by modern authors, and forced to tag 
out their meaning whenever they are at a loss for an idea 
out of their own heads. Weak writers—a body who, if 
numbers signified strength, would be most respectable— 
could never get on if it were not for quotations, but while 
it is fun to them, as in the famous case of the boys and 
frogs, itis death or worse to the gentlemen whose writings 
are thus pillaged. The reading of Hamlet, for instance, 
is positively spoiled, in consequence of the ridiculous 
associations which arise at every other line, in consequence 
of the uses made of it by the herd of writers whose works 
are most commonly in our hands. ‘ Alas, poor Yorick!” 
las lost all its pathos, from its being applied to every fun- 


































at least, since the days of Sterne; and we now look upon 
the declaration of the Prince of Denmark, as to the’ im- 
probability of there ever being another man like his father, 
as the height of nonsense ; secing that ‘* wene’er shall look 


notices of equivocal public characters we can recolléet 
having ever perused. The better plays of Shakspeare 
are allin pretty much the same predicament. The felici- 
ty of that man’s diction has been the death of him, and 
we find him bad because he is so good. We loathe Mac- 
beth, because we never hear in modern literature of a 
man making wry faces at medicine, but what we are in- 
formed that he exclaimed, in a burst of antipathy, “* Throw 
physic to the dogs—I’ll none of it!” We detest King 
Richard, because there is not an ill-mounted sportsman in 
the country who will not ery ‘ Bring me another horse.” 
Even the fine fancies of The Tempest are becoming dis- 
agreeabie to us, since the remark of rinculo, that ** mise- 
ry makes us acquainted with strange bed-fellows,” has 
been found applicable to so many circumstances. All this, 
of course, is a fine illustration of the danger in which a 
man stands from his friends. 

Small scribblers in newspapers, contributors of para- 
graphs about public rejoicings, private festivities, and 
other local matters, seem to find quotations particularly 
indispensable, their intelligence being generally so trivial 
and vapid as to be unfit to stand by itself. In a public 
rejoicing. the bells are always sure to ‘ ring out a merry 
peal,”’ and the crowds of people to be * thick as leaves in 
Vallambrosa.” In the case of a ball, the “ light fantastic 
toe,”’ comes finely in; in that of a dinner, the night inva- 
riably ‘* drives on wi’ songs and clatter,” and the company 
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cording as their circumstances require, and their conduct 
deserves. If children are treated alike when all things 
are equal, it enables the parents to make a difference with 
advantage when circumstances require.” —F'rom the ‘ Fam- 
ily at home.” 








Pursomenon AccomPpanyina “Siunce.—A case was 
published in the Medical Repository by Dr. Mitchell, who 
received the particulars of it from Major Ellicott, profes- 
sor of Mathematics in the United States Military Acade- 
my at West Point. The subject was a young lady of a 
good constitution, excellent capacity and well educated. 
Her memory was capacious and well stocked with a co- 
pious stock of ideas. Unexpectedly and without any 
forewarning she fell into a profond sleep, which continued 
several hours beyond ordinary term. On waking she was 
discovered to have lost every trait of acquired knowledge. 
Her memory was tabala rasa—all vestiges, both of words 
and things, were oblitercted and gone. It was found neces- 
sary for her to learnevery thing again. She even acquir- 
ed by new efforts the arts of spelling, reading, writing, 
and calculating, and gradually became acquainted with 
the persons and objects around like a being for the first 
time brought into the world. In these exercises she made 
considerable proficiency. But after a few months another 
fit of somnolency invaded her; on rousing from it she found 
herself restored to the state she was in betore the first 
paroxysm ; but was wholly ignorant of every event and 
oceurrence that had befallen her afterwards. The former 
condition of her existence she now calls the old state and 
the latter the new siafeg and she is as unconscious of her 
double character as two distinct persons are of their re- 
spective natures. For example in lier old state, she pos- 
sesses al] the original knowledge; in her new state what 
she acquired since. If a lady or gentleman be introduced 
to her in the old sfate and vice versa, (and so of all other 
matters) to know then satisfactorily, she must learn them 
in both states. In the old state she possesses fine powers 
of penmanship, while in the new she writes a poor awk- 
ward hand, having had not time nor means to become 
expert. During four years and upwards she has had per- 
iodical transitions from one of these states to the other. 
The alterations are aways consequent upon a long or 
sound sleep. Both the lady and her family are now capa- 
ble of conducting the affair without embarrassment. Dy 
simply knowing whether she is in the old or new state, 
they regulate the intercourse and govern themselves ac- 
cordingly.—. Y. Evening Star. 





QUOTATIONS. 
There are a few unfortunate passages in the works of 


would take scorn to separate before ‘ the wee short hour 
ayont the twaJ.” If the undue interference of a magis- 
trate be commented on, then to be sure we have the un- 
happy Shakspeare dragged in to administer censure— 




























«Oh man, vain man! 
Dressed in a little brief authority,” &c. 


In fact, these tags of old authors serve as points to the 
blunt and ximless*sentences of the moderns. We, nowa- 
days, have all of the epigram but the sting, and that we 
are obliged to borrow from our predecessors. Whoever 
describes eloquent writing, without bringing in our old 
friend— 

« Thoughts that breathe and words that burn!” 


Who ever vindicates the variety of styles in any particu- 
Jar writer, or in his own compositions, without going 


“From grave to gay, from lively to severe ?” 


Or who ever writes a sententious account of an unfortu- 
nate wretch, but concludes with the pithy remark, that he 
was only suited to 

«Point a mora! or adorn a tale ?” 


And, above all. who ever tells us in print of the rarity of 
the appearance of any object, animate or inanimate, 
without taking a vast deal of pains to mention that they 
were d 

« Like angels’ visits, few and far between 2” 


Oh, these angels and their visits will surely some day be 
the death of us. 

Can any one think of a teacher, but he must draw upon 
Thomson for— 


“ Delightful task ?” &e. 


or upon Lord Brougham, for his still more celebrated de- 
claration, that ‘the schoolmaster is aboad”—a phrase 
‘now absolutely nauseous from frequency of repetition. 
| When a fine new colony is spoken of, it is of course “a 
land overflowing with milk and honey,” even although 
bees should not have yet found their way to the country, 
and cows are so scarce (owing to their having to be carri- 
ed — or ten thousand miles,) that they sell at sixty, 
pounds each, and only can be had by the people of f 

rate fortune. When a population is happy in en old 
try, every man ‘‘sits under his own vine and fig 
though it is more likely that, while some enjoy the 

in their dining rooms beside a coal fire, others f 





the neighboring ale-houses during the first 
the , being able to make e 
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the British classic writers, which exist in a state of per- 








petual torture and suffering, being taken hold of on all 
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would otherwise be void of both. Thus, a description of | 
an island may be rather tame, the object itself being, 
perhaps, rather so; but if, by hook or by crook, it can be 


« Placed far amid the melancholy main,” 


(although possibly only two miles from shore,) then does | 
it catch a grace from another and more poetical mind, and | 
passes off well enough. On the same priciple, we will) 
wish for 





“ 





a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade,” ] 


° , —_— 
though, in reality, a walk in some neighboring plantation | 


spring guns, would satisfy us to our heart’s content. 
To be serious: Modern Minglish writers act very sully | 
in introducing so many quotations from the works of| 
former authors. Sucha practice indicates not only a. want} 
of taste, but a want of the powers of orignal thinking, or, 
at the least, a want of confidence in those powers. We 
aré of opinion that every writer should stand on his own| 
merits alone. ‘The sentiments to be ex»ressed ought to 
be given to the reader in a plain straight forward manner, | 
without affectation, and in as simple and intelligible a lan-| 
guage as possible, without the extrinsic aid of trappings | 
from the productions of others. 
Quotations of words and sentiments from the Latin, | 
French, or other foreign tongues, are particularly hateful. | 
The exclamation, **O tempora, O mores,” has been ap-| 
plied to every period and state of society during two thou- | 
sand years, and it is really time it were abandoned. The| 
sin of introducing classic phrases, or of alluding on all! 
occasions to heathen deities, is certainly now much less| 
common than during a former age, when pedantry was 
frequently accepted as a proof of refinement; still they 
are too frequently indulged in. ‘The puerile and fictitious 
transactions of: Homer’s heroes and heroines are a source 
of particular annoyance; we feel convinced that if any 
man would purge our literature of allusions to the ‘ shield 
of Ajax,” he would deserve a reward for his great public 
service. Surely our own expressive language is suflicient 
for every useful and ornamental purpose in every kind of 
composition calculated for popularity. Away, then with 
the paltry practice of interlarding English writing either 
with foreign words, or what are styled classic allusions, 
which are injurious to good writing, of no value whatever 
to that which is bad, and in almost every case thorough- 
Jy useless. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Tue Sea-Movuse.—It is extremely difficult to trace 
satisfactorily the ‘links of nature’s chain,’ in the several 
gradations by which they connect animal and vegetable 
being. ‘These links are much more extensive than is gen- 
erally supposed. Some of them are evident enough, and 
others we are at a loss to determine whether they should 
be classed amongst animals or vegetables. Mr. Edwards 
seems to think that many of them may be deemed of a 
middle nature, partaking of both; for, though some of the 
polype and coralline species seem to adhere by roots, and 
increase as vegetables do, by shooting forth young poly- 
pes from their sides, and by becoming perfect polypes 
from the divided parts of others, which are marks of vege- 
tation, they have at the same time a power to move their 
parts, and put forth tentacula or arms, with which they 
catch small insects whereon they feed, thereby showing 
that they partake of an animal nature. 


A person lately sent me an animal which fishermen call | 


a sea-mouse, and which seems to partake of the proper- 
ties of both fish and insect. It was about three inches 
and a half in length, and was covered with a beautiful 
silky hair on the sides, which put forth a variety of colors 
in the sun, like spun glass. The belly appeared like that 
of the wood-louse; and like that insect, it had the power 
of rolling itself up on being disturbed. On each side of 
the belly there were twenty or thirty little fleshy excres- 
cences, each of which had five or six black hairs in it 
about a quarter of an inch long, with which the creature 
moved itself along. It is, I believe, an aphrodita, but its 
relations are very obscure.—It is called by French nata- 
ralists /a faupe de mer. It is perhaps going too far to 
call this animal one of nature’s links, though it certainly 
appears like one. 

The humming-bird moth (sphinz stellatarum) might 
almost be thought also to be a link between the bird and 
‘aninsect. It hovers over tue flowers in a most rapid and 
elegant manner, as the humming-bird is described as do- 
ing—unfolds its long tongue, and extracts the honey from 
flowers, making a humming noise the whole time. Its 
imotions are so rapid, especially on a sunny daf, that it is 
extremely difficult to follow them. There is also a wild- 
mess in its habits which partakes very much of those of a 


a Pird.—VJesse’s Gleanings in Nat. Hist. 


A Converzatione.—My dear Sir,—After returnin 
chilled from the cold damp air of the Abbey, we attende 
by engagement, a Converzatione in the evening vgjigh Pro- 
fessor Nott and Mr. Bacon. This ‘species of nt 
ina great city, is, in itstheory and generally in its 
to be pokes ad 

~ 





cities. 


i jexemplified. 
upon which we are forbidden to intrude by men traps an¢ | guished countryman, was there—whose capacity to des-| 


, and ought to be» promoted in all great 


: 





The word is Italian, of six syllables; and has be- 
come a technical in London, fo: a corterie or meeting of 
literary ge’ stlemen, and sometimes ladies, for purposes of 
philosophi-:al experiment, converse, and lecturing. On 
this occa:sion, we were admitted with tickets, to a select 
and rest ,ectable assemblage of about one hundered gentle- 
men. We met in a spacious saloon, of two stories with 
open galleries around the socond, and a great variety of 
spe’;jmens in science and philosophy, inventions and| 
models, instruments and apparatus of many sorts; with| 
' {lustrations and demonstrations, written, oral, pictured and | 
The steam-gun of Mr. Perkins, our distin-| 





| patch bullets is so formidable and astounding. This engine | 
was explained to us by his clever and amiable son, and by 
Professer Nott. We were amused with many fine models 
of steam-boats, and other navigating machines on new 
principles ; some of them moving by clock-work, and per- 
forming in fine style, on the surface of the little lake, 
artificially constructed in the centre of the area, and cov- 
ered with a fine fleet of sailing vessels. It seemed the 
orders of the evening for every man to lie down, on a bed 
of strange material, spread for the purpose on a fitting 
eminence. It was strangely soft, accommodating to the 
formal pressure of the body, and distributing its repulsion | 
with unwonted equality and facility to every curvature of'| 
the frame. Withal there was an elastic action of the parts, | 
and a queer rattling of water, which made me recall the, 
sensations of my birth aboard the Samson. The fact was, | 
it was a bed-tick of Indian-rubber or gum clastic, nearly | 
filled with a cheaper material than either down or even| 
| feathers—water ! Thus, as one lounged on it supine, the 
\liquid moved in its water-proof encasement, and semaine’ 
ited a strangely aggreeable rest for the weary—only that 
|we could enjoy it but for a minute. Its utilities are the- 
| orized for the infirm and the sick. I know not that it has 
been practically proved. After a promiscuous promenading 
and conversing. about the, several apartments, we were 
/called to order, by a gentleman whose name I have forgot- 
ten, and who introduced the modest lecturer forthe evening, 
with an apolgy for the absence of one more famous and ex- 
pert, whose place he was diffidently to supply. He pro- 
|ceeded with his demonstrations and experiments, with 
good science, great ease in handling his apparatus, and a 
seeming master of his subject; but with a vicious enun- 
ciaton and a bad elocution, that elicited our pity, while 
our respect was happily commanded. He seemed how- 
ever to be in the midst of friends, and they clapped him 
quite frequently: as an English audiance will on every 
occasion, except those of direct worship in the house of 
God. I would add, that it is often, if not primarily, con- 
sidered rather as appropriating the sentiment or the reason- 
ing, than applauding the speaker; and so much is it a 
matter of course, that its omission would be singular— 
more so than for some in an audience to be so drowsing 
and dull, that clapping and acclamation are requisite to 
keep them attentive. ‘The evening was rationally amus- 
ing, the manners of the gentleinen uniformly good, and 
the utility of the establishment universally acknowledged. 
Here young artists, scholars, and inventors, make their 
first entree before the public. How many waysof mispend- 
ing the time of our long winter evenings, would such institu- 
tions in our city, well sustained and attended, regularly 
prevent! My only objection was—that it held in too late. 
Cox’s Lellers, in the N. Y. Mirror. 














Are tue PLANETS OF OUR SYSTEN INHALITED!—The 
analogies which display a family likeness throughout all 
the system of the universe, will, perhaps, be more easily 
comprehended, if we advert for a moment to the other 
planets of our system which «re more immediately within 
the sphere cf our observation. Mercury and Venus both 
have atmospheres, much loaded with clouds, which are 
manifestly a provision serving to mitigate the intense 
heat and glare of the sun. We shall presently sce the in- 
timate connexion which subsists, not only between the 
vegetation of our earth, but also the subsistence of animal 
| life, the transmission of sound and light, nay, all the arts 
ithat tend to civilize society, and the existence of the at- 
{mosphere which we possess. Wherever atmosphere is 
| found circulating a sphere, and supporting upon it clouds 
of vapor, we may infer that upon such spheres there are 
water and dry land, vegetation, animal life, and intelli- 
gent beings. This inference becomes the more evitable, 
when we find that according to the best observations, both 
these planets have their day and night, of nearly the same} 
length as ours. In Mars, the outlines of continents and| 
seas have been discovered with distinctness; it has also 
| its atmosphere and cloud, and brilliant white spots at its 











ty, to be snow. 


soil, not unlike our red sandstone districts. Its day and 
night differs from ours by little more than half an hour. 
These are all analogies to earth, which render the idea of 
those three planets being mere blanks in the solar sys- 
tem altogether inconsistent with what we actually know 
of the fecundity which teems with life, wherever air, wa- 
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INTELLECTUAL Emtnence.—It is natural to invest with 
a ‘degree of sagacity whatever bears the stamp of age,— 
The traveller, as he stands amid the magnificent monu- 
ments of the past, is conscious of an inward sensation of 
awe and reverence. He loves to gaze upon their ruins ag 
they appear by the pale beams of moonlight, or when the 
declining sun is shedding upon them his last departing 
rays. So with the remains of former intellectual great. 
ness. We regard them with feelings of veneration and 
respect. Their authors seem to be surrounded with a sa- 
ered halo, and we are prone to regard them as far our su- 
periors. When we contemplate their greatness, we are 
often led to look up to them as having attained an inacces- 
sible height of excellence. We imagine that in their day 
were enjoyed sources of learning and instruction which 
will never to us 


unfold 
The lore to Earth’s gray Father's given. 


But when, for a moment, we divest ourselves of this feei- 
ing—when we uplift the shadowy veil which obscures the 
past, we see that the intellectual giants of antiquity were, 
after all, but mere men. Instead of considering them as 
superior beings, on whom the gifts of Providence were be- 
stowed with a partial hand, we find that the opportuni- 
ties which they enjoyed were far inferior to our own.— 
Whence then—we are naturally led to inquire, is derived 
their superior greatness! Whence that unsurpassed origi- 
nality and power of expression which is found in most of 
their productions! The answer is obvious. It was the re- 
sult of deep study and reflection. They were men of 
knowledge rather than of learning. ‘They preferred to 
journey long and far, and draw for themselves from the 
pure fountains of intelligence, rather than depend upon 
the labors of others. Hence that freshness and vigor 
which must ever make their productions a source of de- 
lightful enjoyment to all who peruse them. With noble 
independence they scorned every approximation to men- 
tal vassalage. ‘The only volume which they studied was 
the Book of Nature—their only teacher, that inward mon- 
itor—the mind.—Hartford Pearl. 


Sea Sipe Musines.—“ Let him goto the sea-shore and 
get wisdom.”” Ay—he can learn wisdom here, if his heart 
is ever susceptible of its holy teaching. The beautiful, 
expansive and mighty ocean! What an ennobling sight? 
Its robe of blue spreading abroad from the rocky shore on 
which I stand—out, out in the distance. till it is lost where 
the horizon commingles with its foaming waters and where 
its roar has ceased tocome upon my ear. I see upon its 
dark bosom, beyond where those hoary islands repose, the 
white sail of the mariner bearing its course away from the 
peaceful shore, and directed by him who has comitted him- 
self to the mercy of the winds and waves, in search of 
other climes. 

It is an imposing scene! How the fluctuating waves 
follow onwards—each succeeded by another, and both in 
a moment after lost in the immeasurable mass of waters! 
Emblems of man—rising with the wave of time, for a 
moment on the broad bosom of eternity—and then swallow- 
ed.up and gone! Emblem, too, of Him “ who hath measur- 
ed its waters in his hand,”’ and who hath said “ hitherto 
shalt thou come and no farther, and here shall thy proud 
waves be stayed!” Faint emblem of his own eternity ! 
Living and abiding in his own strength and might during 
the mutation of ages—its billows still upheaving amidst 
the raging of tempest—or moving onward in slow and 
sullen majesty, when the winds have died away and all is 
peace again. . 

Frail man, hast thou a heart—then meditate— 
Be silent—wonder and adore! 

Napoteon’s Grave.— About half an acre around it 
is sailed in.—At the gate we were received by an old 
corporal of the St. Helena corps, who has the care of the 
place. The tomb itself consists of a square stone, about 
ten feet by seven, surrounded with plain iron railing. —Four 
or five weeping willows are decaying fast, and one of them 
rests upon the sharp spears of the railing, which are 
buried in its trunk—as though it were committing suicide 
for very grief. The foliage of the rest is thinned and dis- 
figured by the frequent and almost inexhaustible depre- 
dations of visitors. Fresh cuttings have however, been 
planted by the govenor, who intends, moreover, to set cy- 
presses round the outer fence.—Madame Bertrand’s immor- 
telles have proved, alas! mortal. The fierce tall old corporal 
who came out from England, with the ex-emperor, was 
full of his praises: ‘I saw the genera! often,’ said the old 
fellow: ‘he had aneye in his head like an eagle!’—He de- 
scribed the pilgrims to this spot—their Kilda—as most af- 
fecting. Some are extravagant beyond measure in their 


\| poles, which are supposed, with a great deal of probabili-|| grief: falling on their faces round the railing (which they 
The general fiery aspect of its appear-| as Ke 
ance is conjectured to arise from an ochery tinge in the), tearing their hair. 


never enter as foreigners do,) praying, weeping, and even 
After inscribing our names in a book— 
}into which also appropriate poetry and ribald nonsense 
\| finds its way, we drank to Napoleon’s immortal memory, 
in his own favorite spring, and mounting our steeds, spur- 
red towards Plantation House.’ 

*O! high ambition lowly laid’ 


Tue Seprvacint.—The celebrated Septuagint, or 











ter, heat and light are combined.—Quarterly Review. 


Greek version of the Old Testament, was made in the 
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reign of Ptolemy Phildeliphus, King of Egypt, who reign- 
ed about 285 years before Christ. Ptolemy who was a 
‘monarch of great liberality and a munificient patron of 
Jearning, having erected a grand library at Alexandria, 
-which he intended to enrich with all the curious and im- 
portant works of antiquity, procured a translation into 
“Greek of the Pentateuch or Five Books of Moses. This 
“translation was made from the most ancient copies that 
could be procured, and therefore some learned men have 
supposed this version to have been made from copies writ- 
ten in the Samaritan or old Hebrew character. It has 
generally obtained the name of the Septuagint, or a ver- 
sion of LXX; from a tradition that 70 or 72 interpreters 
were employed in this work, by order of the Jewish High 
Priest or Sanhedrim, or great council of the Jews, and 
who completed the translation in a singular and miraculous 
manner. But this traditionary and fabulous account is 
now exploded, and a more probable account is, that five 
learned and judicious men only were engaged in the 
translation, which was afterwards examined, approved, 
and allowed as a faithful version, by the 70 or 72 elders, 
who constituted the Alexandrian Sanhedrim. The other 
books of the old Testament were translated at different 
times by different hands as the nescessity of the case de- 
manded, or the providence of God appointed ; and being 
added to the book translated, were comprehended in the 
general term Septuagint or Septuagint version. This 
version was used by the Hellenist Jews, (i. e. those who 
sojourned in the Grecian provinces, and spoke the Greek 
language,) from the time of its formation til! about 100 
years after the incarnation of our Lord, when they began 
to disuse it, and formed another for themselves. Wor, as 
this version grew into use among the Christians, it grew 
out of credit with the Jews, and they being pressed in 
many particulars, urged against them out of this version 
by the Christians, resolved to make a new one that it 
might better serve their purpose.— Benson. 


The eccentric lady Hester Stanhope, so long a resident 
in the East, on being visited by a recent traveler, and 
advised to return to her native country, having lost much 
of her influence over the Turkish Pachas of Syria, from 
the diminution of her means to bribe them, thus expressed 
her determination and described her dangers. ‘As to 
leaving this country your advice is in vain; I never will 
return to England. Iam encompassed by perils; I am no 
stranger to them; I have suffered shipwreck off the coast 
of Cyprus; have had the pleague here; I have fallen from 
my horse near Acre, and been trampled on by him; I have 
encountered the robbers of the desert, and, when my ser- 
vants quaked, I have galloped in amongst them, sword in 
hand, and after convincing them that, had they been 
inclined, they could not hurt me, I have fed them at my 

ate,and they behaved like thankful beggers. Here am I 

estined to remain; that which is written in the great 
book of life who may alter! It is true I am surrounded by 
perils; it is true, Iam at war with the prince of the moun- 
tains and the pacha of Acre; it is very true, my enemies 
are capable of assassination; but if I do perish, my fall 
shall be a bloody one. I have plenty of arms—good Dam- 
ascus blades—I use no guns: and while I have an arm to 
wield a hanger, these barren rocks shall have a banquet 
of slaughter, before my face looks back in the presence of 
my enemies.” 


Tue Irisuman’s Game Cuickens.—In a village in 
New Jersey, an honest Hibernian who acted in the charac- 
ter of a servant to a sporting gentleman, who was addict- 
ed to the practice of cock-fighting, was sent by his master 
to purchase some eggs of the game breed, for the purpose 
of raising some game chickens. Patrick executed the 
order with due fidelity, as an honest Irishman always will, 
and placing the eggs under 2 hen, waited with intense 
anxiety the process of incubation. In his absence, however, 
a wag who knew the honest Hiberian’s zeal and want of 
knowledge, abstracted the eggs, and placed underthe hen, 
those of a duck. In propper time the chickens, (as Patrick 
called them) made their appearance, and he, being unable 
to distinguish between a chicken and a duckling, ran tothe 
nest, took one of the young ducks, and with the proud 
trophy of his skill in hatching in his hand, hurried to his 
master. ‘ There,’ says he, ‘ who ever seed the like o’ this. 
—Look at its bill, there’s vengance in that bill; and look 
at this ful, why St. Patrick himself couldn’t trip him up.” 
The judgment of the master was not, however, in keeping 

Gwith the enthusiasm @f the servant, and although the 
Trishman’s game chicken had a broad bill, and a broader 
foot, it was never able, with all its training, to become any 
thing more than a quack. 


Women or Busitness.—We have always agreed with 
Doctor Johnson in saying ‘“‘that a woman cannot know too 
much of arithmetic:” as we believe every one does, who 
has witnessed the utter helplessness of a young widow 
left with entangled accounts to settle. It is one of the 


most striking defects in our system of education, that fe- 
males are so generally uninstructed in the substance and 
forms of business. Much precious time is devoted in early 
life to some accomplishments, which are forgotten in the 


vote that time to make women intelligent in those affairs 
which concern them deeply as widows, mothers and guar- 
dians, and in the character of executrix and administra- 
trix, and frequently in other employments which require 
a familiarity with the forms of business. 

In Europe, it is not uncommon for females to have the 
chief management of important business establishments. 
They are sometimes members of mercantile houses. Itis 
not to be desired that employments of this nature should 
be common among the American ladies—they can be 
much better employed. But considering the frequent and 
sudden changes in our country, I may perhaps be permit- 
ted to say, that to know well the nature of contracts, and 
the forms in which they should appear, and to be able to]|, 
keep accounts accurately, may be as useful as to be able 
tu speak Italian and French, to paint flowers and land- 
scapes, or converse well on the comparative merits of 
poets and novelists. 


Granp Istanp.—It appears from an article in the 
Buffalo Patriot, that the settlement of Grand Island, near 
Niagara Falls, under the auspices of a company of gen- 
tlemen from Boston, is rapidly progressing. A beautiful 
little village, White Haven, bas already sprung up on the 
East bank, and a population of né&rly two hundred is 
collected. A large steam saw-mill is erected, and a warf 
several hundred feet long, with a dock for storing timber, |} 
is already completed. ‘I'he harbor is said to be excellent 
—and a steam boat which plies between Buffalo and Ni- 
agara Falls, stops there regularly, going and returning.— 
The Company intend to carry on the business of building 
the frames of ships on the island, which is well furnished 
with valuable timber—and afterwards they will be deliver- 
ed on the seaboard, agreeably to contract. The Patriot 
mentions one fact connected with the settlement of this 
island, which ought not to pass unnoticed. It augurs fa- 
vorably of the future prosperity of the place. The village 
of White Haven has been built, houses, shops, wharves, 
store, and all besides clearing up a large farm, during a 


its on the ground, or being used by the people!—Balt, 
Gazelle. 


Doctor RapciiFF AND THE W1T.—It is said of the cele- 


his bills without much following and importunity, nor then 
if any chance appeared of wearing out the patience of his 
creditors. A paver, after long and fruitless attempts, 
caught him just getting out of his chariot at his own door 
at Bloomsbury-square, and set upon him. ‘Why, you 
rascal,’ said the doctor, ‘do you intend to be paid for such 
a piece of work? Why, you have spoiled my pavement 
and then covered it with earth to hide your bad work.’ 
* Doctor,’ said the paver, ‘mine is not the only piece of bad 
work that the earth hides..—*You dog you,’ replied the 
doctor, ‘are youa wit! Well, you must be poor—come 
in.” The man was paid. 





The following amusing dialogue occured between two 
sailors whe happened to be on the military parade when 
ithe soldiers were at drill, going through the evolution of 
| marking time—a military maneuver, by which the fegt, 


\tion, presenting a similar appearance to that which they 
exhibit when they are actually marching. One observed 


tentively, with his eyes fixed, and his arms akimbo: 
** What are you looking at ?’’ he inquired. ‘“* Why, Jack,” 
replied his companion, ‘I’m thinking there must be a 
| strong tide this morning.”’ ‘* Why ?” answered the other. 
‘“‘ Why, because these poor beggars have beea pulling 
away this half hour, and havn’t got an inch ahead yet.” 


Hixpoo Oarms.—They swear with prodigious fervor; 
and perhaps there is no race of people upon the face of 
ithe earth, that has such a large vocabulary of oaths as the 
|Hindoos. Their women, almost without exception, are 
| prodigal in the use of them, even beyond the most extrav- 
| agant conception of the greatest blackguard in Europe. 
| They swear in tropes as fervid as the clime which gave 





‘of its luxuriance. 
| There are in the whole world 126 institutions in which 
deaf mutes are instructed. The oldest was established 
in Paris in 1760. There are six in the United States; 
the first was established in Hartford. 


/sons, none of whom looked alike but Jonathan, and Jona- 
|than didn’t look ’zactly alike. 


TrIsHMAN’S NOTION OF HANGING.—An Irishman going 
to be hanged, begged that the rope might be tied under his 
aris instead of round the throat; ‘for,’ said Pat, ‘I’m so 
remarkably ticklish in the throat, that if tied there, I’ll 
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long and tedious winter, without a drop of ARDENT SPIR-|} 


brated Dr. Radcliff, that he was not in the habit of paying |f 


|as well as the whole body of the person, are kept in mo-}/ 


the other watching the movements of the corps very at-|} 


ithem birth, and as varied as that climate in the plenitude} 


A Yankee, speaking of his children, said he had seven}| 





certainly kill myself with laughing.’ 

A Danpy once went to a doctor to be bled; the doctor 
after some time and trouble, succeeded in drawing blood 
from his trembling arm—whereupon the dandy, after a 
little of his fear had subsided, raised up his head and ex- 








cares of married life. 


It would be far more useful to de- 








claimed, * Doctor I think you are a great butcher?’ “Aye 
said the doctor, ‘and I have just Sticking a great c 


ye 








[From «The Seven Starrs of Witte,’ Published in 1647.) 





THE KNAVERIE OF THE WORLDE, 


SET FORTHE IN HOMELIE VERSE, BY CORNELIUS MAY. 


Ah me! throughout the worlde 
Doth wickedness abounde! 

And well I wot, on neither hande 
Can honestie be founde. 


The wisest man in Athens 
About the citie ran 

With a lanthorne, in the light of daie 
To find an honest man; 


And when at night he sate him downe 
To reckon on his gaines, 

He only founde—alack, poore man! 
His labor for his paines. 


And soe, thou now shalt finde 
Alle men of alle degree 

Striving, as if their only trade 
Were that of cheating thee. 


Thy friend will bid thee welcome; 
His servant’s at thy calle— 

The dearest friend he has on earthe— 
Till he has wonne thy alle. 


He will play with thee at dice, 
Till thy golde is in his hande; 


He will meete thee at the tennis-courte, 


Till he winne alle thy lande. 


The brother of thy youth, 
When he shared booke and bedde, 
Would eat himself the sugar-plums, 
And leave thee barley-bread: 


But growing up to manhoode, 
His heart is colder grown; 

Aske, in thy neede, for barley-bread, 
And he ’Il give to thee a stone. 


The wife whom thou dost blesse, 
Alack, she is thy curse-— 

A bachelor’s is an evil state, 
But a married man’s is worse. 


The lawyer at his deske, 

Goode lawe will promise thee, 
Until thy very last groat 

Is given for his fee. 


Thy baker and thy brewer 
Doe wronge thee night and morn; 
And thy miller, he doth grinde thee 
In grinding of thy corne. 


Thy goldsmith and thy jeweller 
Are leagued in knavish sort, 

And the ell-wand of thy tailor, 
It is an inch too shorte. 


Thy cooke hath made thy dishe 
From the offals on the shelfe, 


While fishe and foule and savourie herbes 


Are served to himselfe. 


The valet thou dost trust, 
Smooth-tongued and placid-faced, 


Doth weare thy brilliantes in his cappe, 


And thou wearest his of paste. 


Alack! thou canst not finde, 
Of high or lowe degree, 

In cot, or court, or cabinet, 
A man of bhonestie. 


There is not in the worlde, 
Northe, Southe, or Easte or Weste, 


Who woulde maintaine a righteous cause 


Against his intereste. 


Ah me! it grieves me sore, 
And I sorrowe, night and daie, 
‘T'o see how man’s arch-enemie 
Doth lead his soul astraie, 


THE TIME TO Woo. 
Go, when the smile of gladness 
Is sporting on her lip; 
When Love, despite of sadness, 
The honey-dews will sip. 
Go, when the sun declineth 
To ocean’s liquid blue— 
Go, when the pale moon shineth 
On Emily and you. 


Go, when the maid is hushing 
The beatings of the heart: 

Go, when the maid is blushing 
Go, when the tear-drops start ; 

Go, when the dove is cooing: 
And yet I dare not say, 

But after all your wooing 

The answer may be, « Nay!” 
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feeling. In our eastern cities, the councils have passe d| 
resolyes anifosting in many ways the elevated regard | 
entert 1 for him who rendered such essential se rviee | 
juring the eventful struggle of the revolution, and whose } 
rival in this country more recently, elicited a spontsn e- || 
us burst of fenuine respect, hever surpa issed. Both | 
1ouses of Convress have passed resolutions containing 
*ntiments of titude for the efforts of Latayette in the 
cause of ane. of esteem for his generous and genuine 
benevolence towards the whole human race, and of regret 
w iis departure. John Quincy Adams has been request- 
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edification of the church. 


' . . 
which such an abundance streamed forth; and the book- 


‘member when I was a young man, { was told by a minister 


|| my companions and associates, I had nothing more to do 


al my absurdity and simplicity. 
||tomed very often to check iny loquacity, and call for a song | 
|| instead ; ; and J have frequently seen him do the same with 
| young men; for it was not age that I wanted, but experi-| 


under happier auspices. || 


||Miss BD——, and Mrs. S——, with mute acqt Sal 
\ \they are never ‘theless very tedious companions ; Mrs. | 
f———, again, is quite the revel rse; 1 wouk 1 take he ras a| 


» masonic brethren of La- 


Unfortunately for the success | 
of his effort, people think that they hear enough, and have 
but a slight disposition to resort to books for spiritual | 
comfort. ‘he consequence was, that but few read the| 
series of lay sermons which emanated from the pen from, 


seller’s joy was not so great as when the magician) 
extended his wand over the realms of fiction. The Et- 
trick Shepherd has recently put forth a volume whose | 
title heads this article. It is spoken of by critics as a! 
work which will repay a perusal. We have met with the | 
following extracts, which we present to the reader: 


“The difficulty of pleasing the people we converse with, | 
consists in not knowing what will please them, and the! 
mistakes we make consist in this radical defect, that our| 
|principal aim in conversation is to please ourselves. I re-! 


of the gospel, a grave and venerable man, who had preach- 
ed long, both in England and Scotland, that to please 


than to desire and wish to do it.- This is just a maxim in 
itself, but one which 4 did not then understand ; for | found 
ithat though I had the desire, I could nut discover that my | 
‘attempts were at all successful. Instead of that, my desire | 
| of pleasing was so ardent, that it often excited a sinile at! 
Sir Walter Scott was accus- 


fence. He had the true art of conversation. He was al- 
| ways amusing and instructive ; and he never put any one 
out of countenance, but was sure to bring a modest man 
forward. Professor Wilson’s conversation was richer and | 
more brilliant; but then he takes sulky fits. If there be| 
any body in the company whom he does not like, the party 
'will not get much out of him for that mght; his eyes gleam | 
‘like those of a dragon! and, as a poet says of him, (W ords- | 
| worth, I think,) ‘he utters ashort hem! at every pause; 
furth r ventures not.’ 

* sk * 


* 


| 


‘It is not the power of saying a great deal, or even say- 
|ing a gre at deal in the very best manner, that can make 
‘us agreeable to the hearer. It may seem paradoxical, yet|)) 
lit is true, that if we succeed, we must not profusely lavish | 
the rules ofthe art. Though we are oblig ed, out of = a, 
for fe male talents, to listen respec tfully to Mrs. 





—) 


Hi terary lady. 
* There are two extremes ei ays to be ca refaily avoided; | 
llevity, which is too forward to please, and severity, which | 


u 


* * * * | 


limposes junnecessary restraint. I have met with many | 
jtlinost intolerant instances of this in Scotland ; and isola-| 
ited country clergymen are more apt to be afiected by this| 


failing than those of a great city. In the latter, the con-| 
Hl stant: friction of society has ground off all the asperities;| 
ayd vet | know of some alinost unbrookable instances 
of this character in Edinburgh, and of first-rate gentlemen | 
too. 

“*T found the society of London quite different ; and how | 
ie should have happened with me, 1 know not; for I mixed | 
freely with all sorts of respectable society ; but I never 
| met" with an overweening character, either among the | 
clergy or r laity. Croly is, perhaps, a little too apt to take) 
lthe lead in conversation; but then he is so exceedingly 
intelligent, that one is always both pleased and editied. 
| Hood, from whom I expected a continued volley of wit, is} 
ln modest, retiring character. Reynolds more brilliant. | 
|Hood altogether inimitable, either for fun or drinking, 
Martin as simple in his manners as a shepherd’s boy. Cruik- 
|shank stately and solemn. But I could go over a thousand | 
jin the same way, in most of whom 1 was disappointed, || , 








and which tiey share 
th every individual member of the commu- 
n Neville, Esq. 
van eulogy, aud has accepted the ofice. ‘This gentle- 
man’s acknowledged talon literary attainments, 
together with some associations which fit him peculiarly || 
» the occasion, justity us in anticipating that he will do 
ample justice to himself as well as to his 
subject. 
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A Serres or Lay Sermons, on + peed principles and 
od breeding.—Sermons orthodox and heterodox, and 
mons by Jay members, are exceedingly abundant now- 
ays. We hope the age will be benefitted by them. 
WWewish the evidences of their good were less equivocal. 
a here is no doubt a sufficiency of evil and error is abroad 
2 in the land, to correct which, we take to be the object of 
“germonizing. . Authors have 
\ have Yabored in the cause of reform. Sir Wal 
found leisure inthe midst of his multitudinous a 
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te imagine himself in the pulpit, and holding forth to the 
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has been requeste “d to deliv-! 


caught the infection andi 


{th ough often most agreeably. 

“YT must alw ays regard the society of London as the 
jpink of what I have seen in the world. I met with | 
oi st of the literary ladies, and confess that I like them | 
| betterthan the blue stockiegsof Edinburgh. T heir general! 
jinformation is not superior to that of their northern sisters; 
jperhaps it may be said that it is less determined ; but,| 
ithen, they never assumesomuch. The society of London| 
jt 


| 


jmodel as I would always desire to see. There was no 
| wrangling, none whatever; none even on political creeds. 
They intermixed a]] in the most perfect harmony ; and if 
such a thing as the ditferent sides chanced to be mentioned, 


it was by way of joke.” 





Tue New York Booksexters’ Apvertiser, for June, 
contains much interesting information for literary persons. 
From it we extract the following— 


works printed and published by 
Harper & Brothers, is 234; making 413 volumes—sin- 
gle sets of which cost, at the trade price, $252 38. 








hat I mixed with is, as I have said before, just such a| 


Stratistics.—We have ascertained that the number of 


Hilliard, Gray & Co., Boston, published 263 works—or 
353 volumes, costing at the trade price, $683 51—This 
includes several voluminous law books. 
Carey, Lea & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 
350 volumes ; trade price, $408 15. 

Of Harpers’, 192 volumes, from 18mo. to Svo. are 
|| stereotyped: and the stereotype plates alone, exclusive of 
copyright, paper, printing, and binding, could not have 
cost less than $75,000. Ten years ago these brothers 
worked the press with their own hands, and itis within 
\|\that time that they have commenced publishing : now 
they give constant employment to nearly 200 persons— 
|| and, indirectly, to many more—they are diffusing knowl- 
edge to millions—and their names are familiar wherever 
the English language is spoken—So much for i: ndustry, 
enterprise, and perseverance. Let not other worthy, but 
les: as honest Dogber- 


2509 works ; 


ss successful publishers be forgotten : 
ry says. ‘comparisons are odorous.’ 

In In16, a bibliomaniac ascertained that the European 
presses, from the invention of printing to that year, (about 
four centuries) had produced 3,641,960 works. If we 
reckon each work at three volumes, and each impression. 
300 copies, which is too little, the grand total will be 32,- 
776,400 volumes—which if placed on a line, each being 
an inch thick, would reach 6U69 leagues !—This however 
must be exclusive of elementary works, bible prayer books 
and repeated editions; for great as the number appears, if 
every volume which had been made in the 400 years was 


inow extant, there would be only one for every 7 of the 


present inhabitants of Europe! If the calculation was 
extended to the present time, the number would be vastly 
increased 


Lirrcun’s Museum.—The Museum of Foreign Litera- 
ture, Science and Art, for June, has arrived. [t is, as 
usual, very interesting. We subjoin the table of contents: 
Jacob Faith‘ul; Death of M. G. Lewis, Esq.; Hymns of 
Childhood; On Reading an old Letter; Thackeray’s His- 
tory of the Earl of Chatham; Modern Diplomacy; French 
National Convention; french in Algiers; Jacquemont’s 
Letters from India; Lafontaine, the German Novelist; 
Jacob Faithful; A genuine American Story; American 
Notion of Aristocratic Behavior; Thoughts and Recol- 
lections; Four Lyrics, By Delta. 


row 
eae 


V Es’ r 
number: 


MONTHLY Macazinz.—Contents of the July 
American ornithology, Solitude, Study of the 
Bible as 2 classic, Western scenery, Aunt Mary—A tale, 
||—To T , A few days in England, To readers: and 
correspondents, Critical notices: To subscribers, Interest- 
ing items, Meteorological observations. 





(<p-We regret our inability to publish this week the 
|| proceedings of the Erodelphian Society of Miami Univer- 
sity, in respect to the death of Gen. Lafayette.—They 
were not received by us, till our paper was ready 


, for press. 
We will give them a place in our next. 








ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


LETTERS. 


With what anxiety we all wait for letters, and when 
poset ition is heightened by peculiar circumstances » how 
harsh and disagreeable sounds the brief re ply of * none;”” 
we fee] that we are neglected and y perhaps forgotten by 
those who occupy the first place in cur affections. And 
yet, in all probability we are alike negligent, we delay 
Ww riting from day to day, because we have not ** time,” or, 

e have nothing of interest to communicate, or for some 
Riedie excuse, while if we would but recollect our own 
feelings of bitter disappointment how prompt would be 
the reply ! 

The young when separating for the purpose of pursu- 
ing the avocations of life, part with the promise of a fre- 
|| quent interchange of letters. A few pass between them. 
regularly at first. and at short intervals; then comes the 
delay in answering, there is nothing of mutual interest; 
for those who agreed i in all things in the days of personal, 
intercourse, adopt new opinions and sentiments when sep- 
arated. Thus the correspondence soon ends, with the ex- 
ception of a formal letter of introduction occasionally, or 

one on business. 

I have been in the habit of preserving letters, and these 
reflections occurred while looking over my old correspon- 
dence. There is something soothing i in recurring to these 
memorials of the love and friendship of our earlier and 
happier days, although they contain abundant evidence 
of the fact that we often “* sow in hope, and reap in tears.” 

* * * * * * 


Ah! this is one of Thornton’s letters. That name has 
called up many pleasing recollections of the days of boy- 








hood,—the village school—the tricks—the plays—the pet- 
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ty thefts from neighboring orchards,—our youthful gallan- 
tries, mingled with the usual crosses of youth later in 
life, when care and disappointment seemed to have been 
my allotted portion, many an hour has he enlivened and 
many a heavy task lightened by his ready jest, and unfail- 
ing good humor. And where is he! In high hope and eve- 
ry thing bright and promising before him, he went to a 
foreign land on a commercial speculation, and fell a victim 
to the climate. He died in a land of strangers and fills a 
strangers grave. 
= « Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days. 
None knew thee but to love thee, 
None named thee but to praise.” 


* ok * * m * 


‘My Dear Friend—I am happy to inform you that my 
family ¢ontinue to enjoy good health.” Such is the com- 
mencement of alettér from an old friend; and the simple 
words ‘tly family”’ forcibly bring to mind the fact, that in 
our young days we always differed and frequently quar- 
relled on thé’gubject of matrimony and the “ appurtenan- 
ces thereto belonging.”” He was forever railing at the 
softer sex, cotending that inconstancy, vanity and frailty 
were woman's distinguishing attributes,—that marriage 
was a lottery, with scarcely a prize, and was ever ready 
with his quotations from St Paul down to the merest scrib- 
ble: for a newspaper. I took opposite ground, and defend- 
ed with what ability I possessed, that side of the question. 
And now this Benedict is a “happy husband and father,” 
to use his own words, whilst I can claim no nearer con- 
nection with mortal than friend. Ihope he is proving the 
truth of my assertions:—I have found some of his but too 
true. 

x * * * * * 

Here is a packet of letters from Mary—my first and only 
hope and disappointment. Her earlier letters are written 
in that fervid yet modest and delicate style, which is char- 
acteristic of woman. Then there is a change—her letters 
are brief and formal, coldness pervading every line. And! 
here is her /ast. She is ‘‘compelled” to break her engage- 
ment, hopes that my future lot may be happy, and requests 
that the correspondence may close, what an influence this | 
circumstance has had on my after life! It has changed my! 
disposition, my feelings, in fact my very nature. Why) 
aim T now harsh and unfeeling in my disposition, unfor-| 
giving of offences, doubting others and myself suspected ! | 
Mary, thisis thy work, yet I have forgiven thee, if 1 know | 
the meaning of the word. And how is it with thee! If, 
the World speaks true, thy feelings and thy situation are | 
but little better. Enjoying for a time all that wealth) 
could command, poverty has come upon thee when thou; 
wert unprepared to meet it, because it was unexpected.| 
Yet happy would be thy lot if this was thy only cross. | 
Who can picture the distress, the anguish, and the misery | 
caused by a dissipated husband! It can be done only by | 
the wretched broken hearted wife. R. 











AMERICAN STATESMEN. 














UNITED STATES’ SENATE. 


‘*« ™* * 


But to return from our digression. We, 
have re-threaded the corkscrew galleries, and are jn the! 
sepate-chamber. Here is a different body from the one! 
we have just left. The senators seem older than the| 
representatives: but so many of these bald seniors ex-) 
change gray heads for black ones, that it is difficult to de-| 
termine. “They sit with their hats off—that looks better. | 
They bustle about less—that is more agreeable, if you! 
vould hear a speaker. ‘Show me the lions,’ said I to! 
my cicerone; ‘where is Van Buren, where is Clay;.and| 
‘Webster and Calhoun?’ My first query was answered, 
by pointing to the vice-president’s chair. I should have | 
much to say of Mr. Van Buren; but they have elevated) 
him to a high office, which like all offices, has its draw-| 
backs and its disadvantages. ‘He cannot figure,’ said 
iny guide, ‘in debate; his mouth is shut, unless opened to: 
vay. “The ayes have it,” or “The memorial is referred.” 
or something of the like.’ His manner is calm and bland, 
and he presides with ease and dignity. And there he sits, 
with no opportunity for display—thumping with his mal-! 
let, when the galleries are out of order, remarking that} 
the quest ion *° and so,’ or something of the like. The 
newspapers talk of his shrinking, cowering, blushing.’ 
This is all the veriest romance in the world. He lives in 
the senate like an embodied abstraction. He takes Clay's 
jibes and Webster’s thrusts as the ghost of Creuse re-! 
ceived the embraces of Aineas. He heeds them not. He} 
leans back his head—piles one leg upon the other—and 
sits as if he were a pleasant sculptured image, destined | 
for that niche all his life. | 


“That massive forehead, those pzodigious eyes, those! 
heavy shoulders, that iron-built frame, point out Webster. | 
How like Satan himself he can look, and what a mali-| 
cious smile! He talks as if he were telling a plain story;, 


not enthusiastic, but concise and clear. His arm comes 


||exhibits more calmness and dignity, or more narrowly 





grave—so solemn and so severe. Anon the lion is aroused. 
What a voice! The sentences leap into life, with well- 
timed metaphor, skilfully interwoven—all perfectly 
wrought out. Yet Webster is a man of no imagination. 
He has a well-disciplined taste; and give him aclue to a 
figure, and he will trace it out with force and beauty. 

‘«‘That slender-built man, apparently about fifty years 
of age, in a blue coat, with bright buttons, a frizzly head, 
and an eye like a hawk, erect and earnest, with mouth 
partly open—that is Calhoun. He is not an orator—yet 
few command so much attention—none more. — His voice 
is bad. His gesticulation is without grace. He is zeal- 
ous and enthusiastic, but without being frantic. His ap- 
parent candor, earnestness and sincerity command atten- 
tion. His voice struggles in his throat, and you almost 
understand the thoughts swelling there; and they soon 
rush out as fastas wordscanconvey them. He speaks inde- 
bate, as a farmer in earnest, would talk to his boys, or a 
merchant to his clerks. He steps about, stands here and 
there, looks at this man and that. And if a man looks 
inqguiringly at him, he asks, ‘I am right, am I not!?’— But 
as I was saying, this conservative principle’-—‘It hurts me 
to talk to-day; I’ve got a cold,’ ete. This is much the 
manner of Mr. Calhoun. If an idea comes into his head, 
out it comes, without regard to rhetorical polish. Mr. 
Calhoun’s power is in colloguy—animated conversation. 
Men are willing to listen to a man who talks well, whose 
declamation might be insufferable. Calhoun links words 
together—bites off the last syliables—and oftentimes eats 
up, as it were, whole sentences, in the rapidity of his 
enunciation. 

‘That tall, well-formed man, witha wide mouth, and 
a countenance indicating every change of thought within, 
is Clay. He has been so often described, that I shall 
dwell upon him briefly, here. Nature made him an ora- 
tor to figure in a free government. In a despotism, his 
head would have reached the block for his impudence, be- 
fore he wasthirty. He is good at every thing; nihil teti- 
git, quod non ornavit. I have never heard such a voice. 
it is equally distinct and clear, whether at its highest 
key or lowest whisper—rich, musical. captivating. His 
action is the spontaneous offspring of the passing thought. 
He gesticulates all over. The nodding of his head, hung 
on a long neck—his arms, hands, fingers, feet, and even 
his spectacles and pocket-handkerchief, aid him in debate. 
He steps forward and backward, and from the right tothe 
left with effect. Every feature speaks. The whole body 
has its story to tell. 

“That is Forsyth, with his arms a-kimbo, head thrown 
back, spectacles on, laughing at what somebody has to 
say, who is speaking over the way. I cannot describe 
his figure, but it is a handsome one. He is all ease and 
composure; is never thrown offhis guard. He is ever 
ready, and the less prepared the better, for the fight. He 
eludes with the utmost skill all manner of weapons. No 
met congress is better at the reconuoitering and 
skirmishing of debate. 

**That tall, red-headed man, with a large, manly figure 
and full face, is Preston, the new member from South 
Carolina. He looks as if he had long lived under the 
rays of a southernsun. Prestonis suigeneris. He talks 
poetry, all in rich array and gorgeous sentences. When 
there is a storm in the senate, they hang him out asa 
rainbow; and although the rough clouds often darken his 
glittering hues before the storm is hushed, yet tempers 
are cooled and spirits are softened, by the dazzling arch 
and the rich interlacings of his bow. He is unpremedi- 
tated eloquence. He does not, like Sheridan, mark in 
his orations the place to introduce ‘Good God! Mr. Speak- 
er.’ The incidents of debate suggest all his fine senten- 
ces. His gestures are admirable. No American orator 
is more graceful—tew have more art; and yet few under- 
stund so wellthe ars celare artem. Such aman was ne- 
cessary inthe senate. All the kinds of eloquence that 
Cicero describes, are now exemplified and illustrated in 
that body, and no two are formed on the same model. 

**Felix Grundy is a happy man. There is not a more 
jovial, benevolent facegimehristendom than he wears. 
He was an actor spenllies of public life long before 
my remembrance. His head is Aow all gray, and his step 
begins to falter and bear the marks of age, but his mind| 
has Jost nothing of its vigor, and he none of his humor. 
He is happy at a retort, skilful at a thrust, and good-hu- 
mored even in the angriest debate. He has a mind happi- 
ly tempered for political warfare. 

‘‘Leigh is a new-comer from Virginia; a round, thick- 
built man, with a little sharp eye, that snaps at times 
like a spark of fire. He is something of a lion in the na- 
tional menxgerie. Perhaps my metaphors might ‘seem 
objectionable, were it not that we ‘republicans’ havea right 
to talk of our ‘servants’ as we please. 

“Wright has a tine person and countenance. No one 








watches the progress of debate. 

‘I would tarry here, had I time and space, to serve up 
the stout-framed Benton, and give you a touch of his 
manner of speaking, so odd to northern eye and ear; but 
doubtless the mode in his own Missouri, where his heart 





up as if lifted by a spring. He speaks like one from the 
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Senator Smith, who, in his dress, connects this age with 
the days of our fathers and grandfathers—of Porter, with 
his Irish face and Irish eloquence, a worthy son of the 
green isle of Erin—and of Wilkins too, who never hates 
a joke;—but I must pause. 

‘‘And here let me remark, that I should like the senate 
better, if it were not such a prodigious snuff-box, and the 
snuff-takers were less numerous. ‘Give me your snufi- 
box,’ says Clay to Prentice—and ‘yours,’ and ‘yours’ 
and thus a snuff-box runs a journey for a day, from sena- 
tor to senator, without ten minutes’ rest. And, by the 
way, in a long day’s session, let me add, the hungry 
representatives bring in crackers and cheese and ginger- 
bread into the house, and spread them out as for dinner 
upon their mahogany desks! If I had the pen of a Trol- 
lope, how I would lash them! And, indeed, why may I 
not undertake the reform, before some Hamilton comes in 
among us, and murders us all for the sins of the few, who, 
having been but recently caught, we have not had time 
to civilize so well as we shall by the time another session 
comes round! ‘Off with your legs, then, gentlemen, not 
from your bodies, but from your desks! Off with your 
gingerbread, your crackers and cheese! Cease your snor- 
ing and sleeping in your seats! Up from the sofas, and 
no longer repose there sprawled out like leviathans! Men 
will talk, whisper, tramp, rustle their papers, and yawn; 
this you are permitted to do; but I insist upon it, you 
shall nct sleep, you shall not snore, you shall not ‘feed,’ 
and make a stable of your magnificent hali—for if you do, 
and the many English travelers who have been hanging 
on this session taking notes, don’t print you all, I will!’ 
I should like to turn orthoepist, too, and teach the 
Yankees to leave off some of the. breadth in their pro- 
nunciation of the short words, and to give the long ones 
more longitude and less latitude. The nasal twang of 
some of them is abominable. And I would teach the 
southrons, likewise, some of them, that stairs were not 
stars, and cleay weather not clar weather. And I would 
say, too, that although mighty smart, and a mighty smart 
chance—mighty big, and mighty litle, was excellent ‘nig- 
ger’ dialect, yet it was not so refined as an orator might 
use. But after all, albeit you can see in congress, in 
some instances, peculiarities of speech and pronunciation 
enough to indicate what portion of the country a member 
comes from, yet no country on earth can assemble people 
from such a wide domain where one language is spoken 
more correctly. The English—talking Irish, Scotch, 
Berkshire, Lancashire, and all manner of dialects—ought 
of all nations, to be the last to laugh at us for our very 
few peculiarities. 

‘Go with me for a single moment, into Washington 
society. I can discourse little about splendor, magnifi- 
cent suites of rooms, and gorgeous furniture; but if I had 
a woman's eye, which sees every thing and marks every 
thing, I could make out quite a picture. A President's 
levee is a delicious affair, What old amalgamation of 
character! What strange groupsof men and women! A 
Cherokee there—a Choctaw here—his christian majesty’s 
chargé to the right, and squadrons of attachés hither and 
thither; some in stars, some with ribands, all in princely 
court-dresses. A drab-dressed, broad-brimmed-hat qua- 
ker here; a modern belle there; a thick-built German, 2 
happy [rishman, a chattering Frenchman, a proud Castii- 
ian, jabbering all sorts of tongues, from that of the wild 
Indian to the double-refined and patent English; the easy 
dash; the mouth wide open and head erect—take all in all, 
in such a current, and my word for it, such a collection 
cannot be found upon the face of the earth. But parties 
and balls are pretty much the same in Washington asany 
where else. Etiquette, it may be, is queerer here—the 
art of card-ing is carried to sublimer perfection. Yer 
the chief distinction is in the fine minds, the distinguish- 
ed men among whom you are thrown. The charm of 
Washington society is in the array of intellect, of ehar- 
acter, of reputation, civil, political and military, and of 
that influence which exerts vast power over the destinies 
of our Union. We meet with men and women of the ve- 
ry first order of intellect, assembled from almost all na- 
tions, and from the various divisions of our country; thus 
concentrating an immense variety of information, man- 
ners and customs. Talent nowhere finds more whe can 
appreciate its worth—no matter whether it be*the mind 
that thunders in the foram, or the foot that trips it grace- 
fully in the lively dance. This is our court—an odd court, 
indeed, it is—but the only difference between usyg r 
brethren over the water is, that they have cou ses. 
and rules of etiquette, and we all sorts of dres 
do as we please. There is no Parisian milliner in ourdo- 
minions, who can spread her wand over our whole Union 
--nor French peruquier, who is monarch over the extey 
nals of the head, making every lock tremble at ms gigem 
ding. As we are singular in government, so we are & 
gular in fashions. In such an assemblage, therefore, from ~" 
so many quarters, costumes necessarily partake, of” 
variety. of,tastes and fashions. But, jam sale 








































































































unquestionably is. I would have something to say of 





taken p at the court city—alighting here, | 
ping spurning the bitter, and extracti 
sweet. New York Knickerbocker M 
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Onto Lire Insurance anp Trust Company.—It will 
be recollected that the Legislature of Ohio, at the last ses- 
sion, passed an act to incorporate the above named com- 
pany. ' . , 

The second section of this act provides, ‘‘ That said 
company shall have power, first, to make insurance on 
lives; second, to grant and purchase annuities; third, to 
make any contracts involving the interest or use of mo- 
ney, and the duration of life; fourth, to receive moneys in 
trust, and to accumulate the same at such rate of interest 
as may be obtained or agreed on: fifth, to accept and ex- 
ecute all such trust of every description, as may be com- 
mitted to them, by any person or persons whatsoever, or 
may be transferred to them by order of any court of re- 
cord whatever; sizth, to receive and hold lands under 
grants with general special convenants, so far as the 
same may be necessary for the transaction of their business, 
or where the same may be taken in payment of their 
debts, or purchased upon sales made under any law of this 
state, so far as the same may be necessary to protect the 
rights of the said company, and the same again to sell, 
convey and dispose of; seventh, to by and sell drafts and 
bills of exchange. 

The capital stock of the corporation to be two millions 
of dollars, to be divided into shares of one hundred dollars 
each, and to be invested in bonds or notes drawing interest 
not exceeding seven per cent. per annum, secured by un- 
incumbered real estate within the state of Ohio, of at 
least double the value of the sum so secured; and not more 
than one fourth of which capital shall be loaned on real 
estate in any one county. 

The corporate powers of the company to be exercised 
by a board of trustees, and such officers and agents as they 
may appoint. The board of trustees to consist of twenty 
persons, all of whom must be citizens of the United States, 
and not less than three-fourths of their number must be 
citizens of this State, and each trustee must be a stock- 
holder to the amount of at least five thousand dollars. It 
is made the duty of the board of trustees to establish and 
keep up an agency in each judicial circuit of this state. 
These agencies are not to be considered as vested with 
banking powers. 

Each subscriber is required, at the time of subscription, 
to pay the sum of twenty-five dollars on each share sub- 
scribed, and within six months thereafter twenty-five dol- 
lars more on each share, at such time and place as the 
trustees shall appoint, three weeks notice having been 
given; and the whole amount remaining due on each share 
must be paid within eighteen months after subscription, 
at such time and place as the trustees may direct. 

In the 23d section, it is provided, that “the company 
shall have power until the yeareighteen hundred and for- 
ty-three, to issue bills or notes to an amount not exceed- 
ing twice the amount of the funds deposited with said 

company for a time not less than one year, other than 
capital, Fit shall not at any time have in circulation an 
amount greater than one half the capital actually paid in 
and invested in bonds or notes, secured by an unincum- 
bered real estate, nora greater amount than twice the 
amount of the deposites for the time being; and may lend 
the same on notes or obligations, or such other securities 
as the said trustees may require, at a rate of interest not 
exceeding six per cent. per annum. 

The foregoing are some of the prominent features of 
the act of incorporation. 

In the month of March last, the corporators, as requi- 
red by the Lith section of the act, met in Cincinnati, and 
appointed a committee of tive of theirown numberto open 
books for receiving subscriptions at such time and place 
as they might fix upon, and to adopt such measures and 
make such arrangements as might by them be deemed 
proper preparatory to opeaing books for subscription. In- 
telligence has lately been received that arrangements 
have been made at New-York for the subscription, by cit- 
izens of that state, of the greater part of the stock, so 
that there will be no difficulty in having the remainder 
taken in this state without delay so soon as the books 





shall beopened, which, it is understood, will be done soon, 
and it%s expected that the company will be organized 
and ready to commence operations in September next. 
We have only had time at present to glance at the out- 
linesof the institution. We shall next week call attention 
to th rest the citizens of Clark County have, (or may 
© havea they please,) in the matter. A branch will be es- 
Azablished in this judicial district. The propriety of Spring- 
Pfield putting ina claim for the location, demands more at-| 
ptention than we have now leisure to bestow upon it.— 
pring field Ohio Pionecr. | 


New Encuanp Vittrace.—**Franklin which is fve 
jles west from Wrentham, was named for our venerable 
tor himself, who, in consideration thereof, presented 


abitants with a public library,, Which is preserved 
rupulous fidelity to this day. Its po on is 
, and the territory, (intersected by neh o 

» Which affords gaod accommodation for two 


re 


or three small factories) considerably more than six miles 
square; and yet—which is the point I am driving at—the 
town comprises but one parish, with one minister, and 
one meeting house. This, with the exception of a pow- 
der house, and the school houses in ten districts, is the 
only publicg building in the place, unless, indeed, I 
should dignify with that title the longest series of horse 
sheds which mortal eye ever beheld, running, like a line 
of circumvallations, around the meeting house aforesaid, 
and nevertheless filled every Sunday, with the vehicles 
of these church-going villagers. ‘The predecessor of the 
present clergyman was the reverend and venerable Dr. 
Emmons, preacher here for something like 60 years, and 
still apparently as active, in his ainetieth year, as if the 
old geytleman sported a cocked hat and breeches belong- 
ing to the fashions of the century in which we live. He 
must be the oldest minister in the Commonwealth. Dr. 
Ripley, of Concord, who preaches every Sunday, is not 
over eighty-four. 

Almost every house in this quiet place, is a manufacto- 
ry of straw bonnets. In some families, half a dozen 
girls are kept constantly at work. The Tuscany straw is 
used instead of rye, and is worked chiefly with the aid of 
the loom. The amount of business of this kind in the 
town, is rated at $77,000 a year, half of which must be 
made by the Franklin girls. Whether the men are “men 
of straw,” I dont know; but several of them have made 
handsome estates by the article—not excepting a clever 
negro, who was, seven years since, a runaway Virginia 
slave, and is now the owner of some thousands.—Buston 
Transcript. 





A Siupte Barometer.—Take a commen phial and cut 
off the rim and part of the neck. ‘This may be done by} 
a piece of whip-cord, twisted round it, and pulled to and! 
fro quickly in a sawing position, by two persons; one of} 
whom holds the phial tirmly in his left hand. Heated in! 
afew minutes by the friction of the string, and then dipped | 
suddenly into cold water, the bottle will be decapitated 
more easily than by any other means. Let the phial be 
now filled with common pump water, and applying the 
finger to its mouth, turn it quickly upside down: on re- 
moving the finger it will be found that only a few drops 
will escape. Without cork, or stopper of any kind, the 
water will be retained within the bottle by the pressure | 
of the external air; the weight of air witnout the phial! 
being greater than that of the small quantity of water 
within it. Now let a bit of tape be tied round the middle 
of the phial, to which the two ends may be attached, so as 
to form a loop to hang on a nail; let it be thus suspended, 
in a perpendicular manner, with the mouth downwards; 
and this is the Barometer. When the weather is clear, 
and inclined to be so, the water will be level with the 
section of the neck, or rather elevated above it, and form- 
ing a concave surface. When disposed to be wet, a drop 
will appear at the mouth, which will enlarge falls, 
and then another drop, while the humidity of the atmos- 
phere continues. 


New Jersey Copper Mine.—The subterranean treas- 
ures of our country are developing in different directions, 
in an almost unprecedented degree, and the mineral 
wealth that has lain imbedded in the earth for centuries, 
is about to be turned to a valuable account. For many 
years past, specimens of copper ore of a rich quality con- 
tinued to be discovered in the neighborhood of Fleming- 
‘ton, Huntingdon county, New Jersey, which ied to the 
belief that a valuable copper mine was located in that re- 
gion. After exploring the field where the indications of 
the ore were most abundant, and sinking one or two 
shafts, considerable quantities of the ore were found in 
detached pieces, but not enough to warrant the further 
prosecution of the work. Within a very short time, from 
the indici# on the surface, Messrs. Cammann and Stry- 
ker, the former a celebrated mineralogist, commenced 
operations on the farm of the late Joseph Capner, and af- 
ter digging a few feet, succeeded in reaching a very valu- 
able and extensive vein of c from 4 to 5 feet in 
thickness and as many or mo breadth. One solid 
mass of ore of about 10@0. pounds in weiglit has been 
extracted from the mine, whi¢h appears to be inexhausti- 
ble, and a second vein equally extensive, has also recent- 
ly been opened within a few feet of the original excava- 
tions. The ore yields from 60 to 70 per cent. pure metal, 
and is situated in a matrix of the red shale. Smelting 
furnaces are about to be erected, and the work will be 
prosecuted on a scale co-extensive with the importance 
and value of the treasure to be developed. 

Tue Virtves or SvGar.—Sir John Pringle asserts 
that the plague has never been known to visit any coun- 
try where sugar composes a material part of the diet of 
the inhabitants. Cullen, Rush, Fothergill, and many 
other eminent physicians, think malignant fevers lessened 
in their virulence by the use of sugar. Well attested 
maritime facts prove it to be a most powerful anti-scorbu- 
tic. It isa perfect antidote to the poison of verdigris. 
In China and in India it is the main article of diet for the 
inhabitants. In Cochin China the king’s body guards 
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are obliged to eat, every day, a certain quantity of sugar, 
in order to preserve their enbonpoint and good looks; and 
the wildest horses, elephants, buffaloes, d&c, are tamed 
by the daily use of sugar. It is quite a mistake to sup~ 
pose that sugar injures the teeth: no persons have whiter 
teeth than the negroes, particularly during crop time: and 
it is equally absurd to suppose that the use of sugar pro- 
duces worms in children. Vermes arise from an insuffi- 
ciency of salt and bitters in the food of infants: provided 
those tonics be given, the more sugar is given toa child 
the greater will be its health and strength. - 


Tue Nortu or Evrore.—The children in every dis- 
trict of Norway are compelled to attend school ‘from the 
age of seven until they are confirmed, (inembers of thedLu- 
theran church) which generally takes place, when they 
are sixteen or seventeen years old, provided the reetor of 
the district thinks fit to keep them at school to that age; 
and every parent who cannot assign a satisfactory reason 
for the detention of his child at home, is liable to a fine 
of a half, oreven a whole rix dollar. The Rey. Mr. Fell- 
mann, who has resided 11 years in that part of Lapland 
which is annexed to Finland, states there Ws not one in- 
dividual in his two parishes who could nof read. Thor- 
lackson, the Icelandic bard, who has translated the Para- 
dise Lost in his native language, inhabigg a small cabin 
at Bargissa, which is surrounded by lofty mountains, and 
woodland torrents. His chamber is six feet long and four 
feet wide, and contains no other furniture beyond a bed 
and table. The whole amount of his income does not ex- 
ceed forty dollars a year.— Boston Recorder. 


Ginprx-1ana.—On Wednesday,as a young gentleman 
was taking an equestrian airing out of town, his horse 
took fright and ran at full speed towards the city. He 
had sped some two miles when, near the House of Refuge, 
he passed a gentleman and his daughter, also on horse- 
back. The young lady’s steed caught the enthusiasm, 
and joined the race. The father, alarmed for his child 
applied the whip, but was soon left behind, the steeds 
which ran voluntarily clearing the ground much faster 
than he which ran by compulsion. It was not long after 
the general race commenced, before the young gentleman 
was landed in the ditch, leaving the young lady mistress 
of the course. Her horse having distanced competition, 
ran down Broadway against time, the beautiful be 
shrieking al! the way with alarm, but maintaming mo 
Somewhere near the Park, the horse was stopped, and the 
tilt terminated without material injury to any one!—Jour- 
nal of Commerce. e 


Barrertnc Rav.—Mr. Wilkinson, in a lecture before 
the London Society of Arts, had occasion to speak of the 
ancient battering rams. It was his opinion that one*of 
those instruments weighing 42,000 lbs., worked by a thou- 
sand men, did vastly more execution than a canngn ball 
of 36 lbs., shot point blank. In the course of the same 
lecture, he exhibited the walking staff of King Harry V. 
which was a terrible looking affair—seven feet long. and 
loaded at both ends with irda knobs and a spear-like point. 


New Navticat Romance.—Cooper, it appears, is a- 
bout to have a rival in the author of a romance, called 
akana, or the land of the Savages, which is on the eve 
appearing.—The new production is said to abound in the 
most animated description of maritime adventures in the 
Indian Ocean, while the story is highly dramatic, and rich 
in incidents of a startling kind; and the romantic scenes 
of savage life, which it comprises, are rendered still more 
interesting by the presence of a heroine, in the person of 
the daughter of a British Officer. 


The state of Illinois has a fund of $2,600,000 which is 
to be exclusively devoted to the purposes of public educa 
tion. This sum is now bearing interest; and the difficulty 
now is in the adoption of a system best calculated to dif- 
fuse useful knowledge among every class ot the conmmu- 
nity. 








NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the circulation of the Mirror 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general e‘fort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. ‘To effect our purposes, we have given Mr. Hervey 
McCune aninterest in the paper: who willact in the capacity of a Gen- 
eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relativgsto the paper, will 
receive our sanction. SHREVE & LLAGHER. 

Cis. Jan. 1, 183-4. 


THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annua! subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars. payable any time witbin six 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections, and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
accept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 
vicinities. ‘ 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the 
ishers. Letters, (except from Agents) must be postT-parpand addre: 

SHREVE & GALLAGHER, Publishers, Cincinnati, Obio. 


Office of publication, south-west corner of Walnut and Upper Market 
streets in Johnston’s Buildings, second story. Entrance on Fifth street 
3rd door from the corner. 
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THOUGHTS. 





BY BERNARD BARTON. 





We have lov’d through want, we have lov'd throngh wrong, 
We have felt the biight of the slanderer’s tongue, 

And the heartless worldling’s scornful eye, 

Has mov’d at our calm fidelity. 


E’en such has been our lot, my love, 
For many adreary day; 

And still our sky is dark above, 
And dreary is our way. 

But have we nut, at seasons, known 
The soul-sustaining power, 

Of joys the heart may call its own, 
In sorrow’s darkest hour ? 


Tis something, in the toil and care, 
Of life's rough thorny road, 
To know that each is prompt to share 
The other’s galling load . 
Andoh! how much, when hearts are wrung, 
And sick with hope deferred, 
From kind affection’s gentle tongue, 
One kind and cheerfal word. 


’Tis more, amid the world’s rude din, 
And feverish fretful strife, 

To know still brightly burns within 
Our love, the light of life. 

Like that lone star which shines by night, 
To guide the storm-tossed bark : 

It seems yet lovelier to the sight, 
When all besides is dark. 


True love's sustaining sympathy, 
Which makes it dear to live, 

The worlding’s wealth can never buy, 
The world can never give. 

And sweeter, holier is the thought— 
What there to earth is given, 

May with yet purer thoughts be fraught, 
Eternally in heaven. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


A KENTUCKY ole edleane: 
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The reader, who may have sojourned inthe Ancient 
Dominion, or by the cheerful fireside of a country gentle- 
man within the limits of her daughter Kentucky, during 
the Christmas holidays, will recognise, in my title, one of 
the amusements of the sons and daughters of those hos- 
pitable states. It is not of so frequent occurrence as the 
dance, nor so staid and sedentary as the quilting; but 
possessing a spiritedness known to neither, and .being 
comparatively novel, it merits a much more lasting com- 
memoration than it can receive from mere oral testimony. 

It was my good fortune to be present during the last of 
1833, at one of those exhibitions of social hilarity} in the 
interior of our sister state, and I will endeavorgo give 
you «# notion of it. 

You must know, then, that there is such thing in 
country parties as a sguceze, nor even Bam. There is 
generally plenty of room, and no more people are invited 
than can be accommodated without suffocation. The 
space for great sleeves and wide-spreading skirts is am- 
ple; and no lay is prevented, by want of room, from flirt- 
ing a fan, and no gentleman from fanning a flirt, as much 
as the circumstances of the case may require. There is 
~enerally, moreover, at least one chair to one person, s0 
that nearly all the company can sit down if they choose. 
‘there are always, however, some male disciples of the 
p Tipatetic schook present, at such tifhes, who perambulate 
th. room, scorning to cramp their fair proportions ona 
ch: ir. On this occasion, two of these moveables, or, as 
a lowyer might call them,—*‘choses in action,” were pre- 
sent, in the shape of a young lawyer from the neighboring 
¢oun'y seat, and a doctor of the vicinage,—who being, of 
course, men of consequence, I must beg leave to present. 

The more conspicuous of the two was the lawyer, who 


and was now in full pursuit of a license to practiceemat- 
rimony. He had made his debut in a temperance speech 
in the morning, at which it was rumored a tender-hearted 
damsel shed tears; but as this is not duly authenticated, I 
would not pfese it for its truth. Passing over his person- 
nelle, with merely saying that he was tall and slender, 
with a piofile somewhat after the Hancock order; a high 
forehead, from which the hair was thrown back, as if he 
had faced a gale of wind, to the whole of which he endea- 
vored to give effect by ensconcing his chin behind a tow- 
ering stock,—we come to his manner. Somebody has 
said, manner is everything; and no one finds this out soon- 
er, and acts upon it more fully, than a village lawyer. 
Who, that has ever seen one, does not recall his manner, 
at the mention of him! Who will not remember the grave 
and important bearing, the would-be-dignified and courtly 
affability, the half obsequious, half patronizing bow and 
offer of his hand, with which he is met by the prospective 
congressman! And whocan ever forget the flood of ques- 
tions and remarks which issue from his mouth like grain 
from the mouth of a bag? The “autocrat of the break- 
fast table” showed himself a man of penetration when he 
recommended, to find out whether a man would show fight 
to talk him down incompany: a Kentucky village lawyer 
would be the very man for such an experiment. He 
could talk a brick wall out of countenance, or a Yankee 
pedlar dumb in five minutes, without any supervening in- 
flammation of the lungs—two things, it is fairly presuma- 
ble, that present some difficulty. He would not accom- 
plish this with blustering or enacting the bully, but with 
astream of words, words, words, uttered on a high key, 
with a certain dogmatical precision, a drawing down of 
the brow and sustained monotony of tone, bespeaking un- 
failing confidence; and a solemnity of visage, all which it 
is necessary he should assume to impress his hearers with 
the required quantum of belief in his infallibility. Try 
to stop him! the pertinacity of a mill-wheel is nothing to 
that with which he will go a-head. Change the subyect 
with the hope of getting him beyond his depth—still he 
will talk against time. Add to this, a resort to tobacco, 
as an aider of his dignity, froin the use of which no time, 
or place, or presence deters him. and you have an outline 
in which those who have resided in a village, or traveling 
through one, have had the curiosity to look at the side of 
the tavern bar-room fire-place, may recognise the indivi- 
dual who flourished on this occasion. 

Not less important, though less conspicuous, you can 
discover, on the other side of the room, the disciple of 
Esculapius. He is just four feet six, in height, and pro- 
portionately slim; but sugar-loaf heels to his boots, and 
an enormous altitude of hair, roached perpendicularly, 
give him, to the eye, a greater stature than niggard na- 
ture intended. His dress is studiously neat, though not 
of the latest fashion, displaying not one wrinkle more 
nor less than is exactly in accordance with its wearer’s 
ideas of propriety. Ruffled shirts, so long out of fashion 
with the mass of mankind, seem to be just known to 
him, if we judge by the amount of cambric displayed 
over the lappels of his waistcoat, tacked together by a 
breast-pin of huge dimensions, and exhibiting evidence 
of having performed a similar office through various con- 
secutive generations. A vein of starch seems to run 
through the whole external man, which one would think 
had penetrated to his tongue, so seldom does it protrude a 
word through a pair of thin colorless lips, constantly com- 
pressed, as if he were absorbed in profound speculations 
on the theories of Boerhaave or Galen. Speak to him— 
his answer will be short, studied, and non-committal, ac- 
companied with a look of wisdom, a self-important tone, 
and divers significant nods of the head, importing mystery 
and an indisposition to unveil the rebesses thereof; and if 
he do eventually strike out for talk, he will stun you with 
a flood of scientific jargon, which ‘a second Daniel come 
to judgment” might not interpret. As we shall have oc- 
casion to look at the doctor again, we will leave him, at 
present, to the superintending care of a lady of undoubt- 
ed altitude, asking our readers to confess they are « good 
illustration of Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘awfally vast and elcgaatly 
~ggl and join the pulling, which has already commenc- 
ed. 





long, till it attain a tolerable thickness, when it is poured 
out into large plates and allowed a short time to coo 
Secondly and lastly, it is cut in sections, taken in th 
hands, and a system of pulling is commenced, varying in 
kind as each one desires. : 
The first one who made an onset upon the rolls, which 
lay in abundance on the table, was the hopeful scion of 
the law whom we have already introduced to the reader. 
He seized one, and giving one end to a young lady who 
stood beside him—by the bye, it happened to be the same 
one whom he threw into a melting mood by his tempe- 
rance speech in the morning—and they moved off to give 
way for other applicants. In a short time the whole were 
supplied, and the most complete system of tugging was 
commenced, that has been seen since the days when 
“Greek ng Greek The grand object of each person 
was to get the roll of candy away from his or her antago- 
nist. ‘The lawyer was seen s@uggling as if at the wrong” 
end of a cause, with the same unrelaxed longitude of 
countenance he had worn through the whole evening, oc- 
casionally turning his head aside to disburden his mouth 
of its gushing contents, while his fair opponent, making 
the walls echo with her laugh—for though she might have 
wept over the graphic pictures of intemperance he had 
drawn, she was yet a laughter-loving creature, and much 
more active than be,—imanaged to preserve her grasp in 
spite of his stronger muscles. At last, by a dexterous 
twitch, the roll was broken off close to his hand, and she 
sprang away through the crowd and re-commenced the 
play with a modest young man, who was pulling the right 
hand against the left, ina corner, to the manifest discom- 
fiture of the man of ‘said and aforesaid.” 

Our doctor, too, was not idle. Indeed, he exhibited 
strong symptoms of having his hands full; for he was un- 
fortunately linked with the large lady in whose company 
we left him, and still more unfortunately had grasped a 
roll somewhat too massive for his hold, but around which 
the lengthy digits of the lady were firmly clenched. The 
struggle wag long and deubtful. It was certainly one of 
the most difficult cases which had occurred in the doctor’s 
practice, and soonattracted the attention of the company, 
who ceased operations, to follow, as well as they could, 
by short cuts and heading, the devious course the diminu- 
tive M. D. was forced to navigate. Round and round, 
here and there, backwards and forwards, and sideways, he 
was unmercifully dragged by his more powerful antago- 
nist. In vain did he brace his high he!s against the floor; 
in vain did he pull back, as if he were dragging at a re- 
fractory tooth; the lady was an overmatch for him, and 
he might have been performing nameless evolutions to 
this day, had not the roll sudaenly parted in the middle. 
A universal burst of laughter followed this termination of 
the doctor’s set-to; for the impetus he had received preci- 
pitated him over a small rocking-chair, from beneath which 
rose, simultaneously, the agonized and heart-rending 
squall of a peaceable puss; and, by a sudden turn of his 
body, seated him plump in a capacious tub——not of water, 
gentle reader—but warm candy, which was very patient- 
ly waiting the inroad of the company. Now the contents 
were not exactly hot, but of a temperature sufficiently 
high to make a contact with them what might be called 
not comfortable. At least, so thought the doctor; for with 
the return of his scattered ideas he scrambled forth, cer- 
tainly the most candi(e)d man in the company, and the 
very personification of insulted dignity. As he stood 
upon his feet again—his clothes literally plastered with 
the adhesive substance, which dripped in strings from 
them, jn every direction—his hands held away from his 
body, like an urchin’s who has been soused in a gutter; 
and the skirts of his invisible green frock-coat, his new 
frock-coat! gathered up into an indescribable mass,' and 
self-sustained, standing out ‘ingens informe” from his 
back, a spirit of laughter, ungovernable, and outrageous 
to the doetor’s sensibility, prevailed, and burst forth in 
pealing cichinnations, which, to his astounded ears, 
seemed the knell of his dignity and respectability forever. 4 
At length he seemed fully awakened to the horrors of hig) 
situation, and with a stern and measured gait, ‘dis abe 
ing odoriferous sweets on all around,’ he made good his. 7 
retreat. Se Ps 








important movements connected with a candy pulling, I 
will mention some, by way of introduction. Imprimis, 








bad been licenséd to practice Jaw at the last term of court, 





For the information of such as are in ignorance or the | This effected, and the merriment somewhat spbsi 


then—a quantity of molasses is boiled, no matter how} preme if every breagt, nd shone im the 


the st le was resumed with unabated vigor. 


straint thrown away, and fun and jollity 










